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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only permanent soil builder. An ap- 
plication of 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per acre will furnish an abund- 
ant supply of Phosphorus for five or ten years. 

ROADCAST over clover and other legumes, or on stub- 


ble fields—at any time during the year—and when 
ready to do so plow in. 


Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the 
mixture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by 
sprinkling in stables and feeding lots and over manure 
heaps, or pits, daily. 


Too much cannot be apetied. and the longer it lays the bet- 
ter, as all remains in the soil and only mes available 
peat as the acids of decaying organic matter act on it. 

ere is no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in 
the drainage. Only a wash which carries the soil will 
remove it. : 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only costs 
about one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “up-to-date” drying and 
grinding plants.in the Mt. Pleasant District, and can make ship- 
ments immediately; on, receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparison of our guarantees and terms with those 
made, by, our, competitors...’ 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes 
and will use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS([OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 


In writing to advertisers please mention Taz Cornet. Countrrman 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from Ju'y to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca, N. Y., pending.) 


These publications include the annua! Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College «f Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter—Courses in the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special de- 
partmental announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


L. H. BaiLey, Director. 
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The College. of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 

‘ taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home cconomics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 
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THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY eae rete 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FORESTRY s 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 


RURAL ART 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY DRAWING 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Have You Had Your Copy 
of Cyphers Co. Poultry 
Growers’ Guide for 1912? 
It's FREE! 


ROW IKaS 


attr. WE want every reader of this paper who is 


he | a 
really interested in poultry raising for 
CYPHERS INCURATOR CO. profit to have a free copy of the Cyphers Com- 
BUFFALO, HY.USA pany’s ‘‘ Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912.’’ The 
—_ mes = | biggest, most helpful and complete we have ever 
Siete | issued. 244 pages (7% x10 inches), profusely 
INCUBATORS, BROODERS illustrated, and full to running cver with sound, 


POULTRY APPLIANCES, FOODS ractical, money-making idea hat point the 
AND STANDARD SUPPLIES P : 6 er ee Ee 


j way to greater success. 
b : As examples of the truly helpful character of 


this book, here are the headings of eight free 

chapters that answer the questions most fre- 
quently asked by thoughtful, progressive poultry raisers. There is no computing the 
value of this new information—it is authoritative! Thousands of dollars have been 
spent in developing and proving the facts presented in these chapters: 

I—How to Get Twice as Many Eggs from the Same Number of Hens. II—The 200-Egg Per Year 
Hen—How to Produce her. III—Large Sized Eggs in Demand As Well As Lots of Them. IV—Mating 
and Feeding of Fow's to Get Fertile Eggs. V—Selection and Care of Eggs for Successful Hatching. 
ViI—Proper Care of Fowls and Chicks With Least Amount of Work. VII— How to Brood Chicks Properly 


at the Lowest Cost. VIII—Premium-Price Table Poultry and How to Produce It. Our Big Free Book 
also pictures and describes— 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


—and over 100 Standard articles for up-to-date poultry people. 

It describes in deta'l Cyphers Company Service—a new development of the 
Cypers Company’s cardinal principle of being a permanent help to its customers. By 
means of personal letters, bulletins, leaflets, etc., etc., we co-operate with Cyphers own- 
ers—give them reliable help and advice, covering their everyday practical needs. 

Our 1912 book also describes fully our great $1,000.00 Poultry Raisers’ Prize Con- 
test, for best reports from poultry people of their individual successes and experience in 
taking advantage of local home conditions. Contest is open to all, whether you use any 
of our goods or not. 

No matter what incubator you own or may 
intend to buy, do not fail to send for the Cyphers 
Company’s Big Free Book. Send for it today 
and be sure,to get your copy before the first 
edition is exhausted. Address 


Cyphers Incubator 7 
Company, Dept. 800 © stanoaro 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
Fire Proofed-Insurable. 


Home Offices, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Stores and Warehouses 


NEW YORK, N.Y. - - 23 Barclay Street KANSAS CITY, MO. - 317-319 Southwest Blvd. 
BOSTON, MASS. - - 12-14 Canal Street OAKLAND, CAL. - - - 1569 Broadway 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - 340 North Clark Street LONDON, ENG. - 121-123 Finsbury Pavement 


In writing to advertisers please mertion THE CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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e a Grain Farming 


Necessity or choice makes grain 

the main source of income on many 

farms. ‘The increasing cost of labor 

a and land demand higher yields per acre. 

After the manurial resources of the farm, 

including clover, have been used, a further increase per acre, at 

small cost, can be made by using commercial plant foods as supple- 
ments. ‘The principal mineral ingredient of grain is Potash. 

A grain fertilizer should, therefore, contain enough Potash, never 

less than 6 per cent., better 10 per cent., to balance the other plant foods, 

produce heavy grain and prevent lodging. Ask your dealer to carry goods 


of this kind and Potash salts to add to brands low in Potash. Potash Pays 
when you use enough. 


Write us for Potash prices and for grain formulas 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Continental Building, Baltimore Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itistothe farmer that we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 


put the entire world on starvation 
; =—— rations. 


No. 23 SULKY PLOW No implement on the farm compares 


with the plow in usefulness and to do 
good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 


The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 


ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Wonderfully light and open.™ It’s the kind that grows 
the best stock. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. Factories: Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Hemingway's 


is the leal arsenate of the expert fruit 
grower. It is widely used in all of the 
Made in 
a factory which has specialized in arsen- 


famous fruit growing districts. 


ical manufactures for over thirty years, 
it has the advantage of this long experi- 
ence in its preparation for the use of the 
discriminating fruit grower. 


HEMINGWAY’S 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
The Perfect Product 


Possesses miscibility with maximum stick- 
ing power and is 20 per cent stronger than the 
federal law requires. Send for booklet giving 
full directions for the use of Hemingway’s 
Lead Arsenate against all biting insects. 


HEMINGWAY’S 


LONDON PURPLE CO., Ltd. 
64-66 Water Street, New York 


The Logical House 
for the 


OGICAL because it 
the requirements 


Zz 

Logical Grower 

perfectly meets 

IL for a house of 

greatest productiveness and greatest 
safety. 

Its complete Sectional Iron Frame, with 
the essential number of columns for its sup- 
port, makes it unnecessary to obstruct the 
light by a network of trussings. No part is 
heavier than necessary for safety, and still 
it is lighter than any other house built any 
other way. 

It is only logical that columns relieve the 
ridge and eaves from bearing the strain of 
the tremendous weight of the roof, besides 
safely fortifying it against wind and snow 
pressure. In all its history of a quarter of 
a century, it has a record of no blow-downs 
or cave-ins. 

And so we say again it is the logical house 
This one is F. R. 
Pierson’s at Scarboro, N. Y. 

When you think of building, think of us 
as the builders. 


for the logical grower. 


New YorK 
St. James Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 


Boston 
Tremont Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Rookery Bldg. 


ASPINWALL 
Potato Machinery 


Accuracy, Simplicity ana 


Durability characterize 
the Aspinwall Line 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, USA. 


Canadian Factory, Guelph,Ontario 


Worlds Oldest and Largest 
Makers of Potato Machinery 
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[RON AG SPRAYERS 


for orchard, farm and garden, including 


9 New Combina- 
tions of Barrel 
and Bucket 
Sprayers 


No. 190 Horizontal serves to 
show general features. 

Has outside pump. 

Is shipped ready to use. 

Will not tip over. 

Is easily repacked. > @ > 

125 pounds pressure. 

Furnished with one or two leads 
of hose, as wanted. 

Also with 4-row attachment for 
field crops and double-acting pump 
if preferred that way. 

No. 191 Vertical Barrel Pump, entirely outside, fits any barrel, 
attaches on side where barrel is strongest. Also smaller size known as 
No. 194. 


Nos. 192 and 195 Bucket Pumps and No. 193 Double-Acting Hand 
Pump are others in this line. 

Traction Sprayers in Iron Age line are well known to all potato and 
truck growers, 4 and 6 row. 

Ask about our new Power Sprayer for orchards. 

Ask for special booklets about each line. 


BATEMAN MPF’G CO., Line 


Potato 
Box 84-S, GRENLOCH, N. J. Wasthines 


and Drills 
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BOOKS YOU NEED 


F COURSE we have the text books you 
must have. You have already bought 
these at the Co-op. Let us call your 

attention to the general agricultural books. 
We sell many books out of town and _ these 
out-of-town customers demand a good assort- 
ment. We probably have the books covering 
your specialty. 


The Place You Need 


OU NEED the Co-op because you can buy 
there what you need. The Co-op sells 
good quality goods. We tell you if it is 

to your advantage to buy more at a time. 
Your opinion guides us. 


The Co-op 


Morrill Hall 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Corne_t CoUuNTRYMAN 
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PLANT BREEDING 


By C. H. Myers 


Instructor in Plant Breeding, Cornell University 


DURING the past ten years we have 

been reading and hearing much 
about the conservation of our natural 
resources. Both state and national 
officials have joined in their efforts to 
forward this great work. In the 
earlier history of the movement the 
resources considered were mainly 
forests, minerals, water power, etc. 
In other words, a large share of the talk 
about conservation, concerned only a 
very small portion of the resources. 
Now, however, we think of the soil as 
the great national resource, for from the 
soil must spring the sustenance for the 
nation. 

At the present rate of increase, our 
population will be doubled in fifty 
yeats. The production of crops must 
keep pace with the increase in popula- 
tion or the development of the nation 
will be seriously hindered. During 
the preceding ten years the crop pro- 
duction of the United States has 
increased 20 per cent. For the same 
period the population has had an 
increase of 21 per cent. 

There are three ways of increasing 
the total production of crops, viz.: 


(1) Increased acreage; (2) better 
methods of tillage, including culti- 
vation and fertilization; (3) better 
breeding. 


Very little land in this country 
remains to be brought under cultiva- 


tion. True, irrigation and drainage 
projects will increase the total acreage 
to some extent, but this will be incon- 
sequential when compared to the 
whole. During the past ten years the 


total ‘area of cultivated lands has 
increased only four per cent. in spite 
of high farm prices. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss methods of cultivation and 
fertilization. These are highly im- 
portant and deserve all the emphasis 
that is being laid upon them. The soil 
must contain an abundant supply of 
plant food and this should be kept in 
an available condition by proper sys- 
tems of cultivation and crop rotation. 
However, this process of increasing 
yields by bettering the environment is 
an expensive one, especially when com- 
pared with the increase obtained by 
better breeding. At best an applica- 
tion of fertilizer is efficient for only a 
few years. But the force of inheri- 
tance is much stronger. In Hunt’s 
Cereals in America may be found this 
striking statement concerning the im- 
portance of plant breeding: ‘Her- 
edity, however, is a silent force, which 
acts without expense. If a plant be 
discovered that would produce because 
of the force of inheritance only one 
grain of maize more on each ear than 


at present, it would be capable of 


increasing the maize crop of the 
United States five million bushels of 
maize, not next year alone but for 
years to come. This is the signifi- 
cance of improved seed.” It would 
seem that here, indeed, is a fertile 
field for work in the conservation of 
resources. These high yielding types 
of plants should be isolated and pre- 
served for purposes of production. 
Voltman, the eminent German agri- 
culturist, is of the opinion that during 
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the last fifty years, the crop production 
of that country has been increased 25 
per cent. by the introduction of im- 
proved seed. 

The subject of Plant-Breeding is a 
comparatively new one and has under- 
gone great development within recent 
years. The re-discovery of Mendel’s 
Law in 1900 gave a new impetus to 
research work along the lines of her- 
edity. The publication of De Vries 
epoch making Mutations Theorie has 
also had a stimulating effect. There 
are many problems that yet remain 
to be solved. The old questions of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, the 
accumulative effect of selection, and 
the origin of new species and varieties, 
are still disputed. But the working of 
the fundamental principles is well 
understood and the practical applica- 
tion of them is producing a decided 
improvement in many of our agricul- 
tural varieties. 

There are two methods to be fol- 
lowed in the improvement of plants. 
One of these is hybridization, the 
other is selection. It would be hard 


to state which of these two methods 
has been productive of the greatest 


results. It is true that their effects 
cannot always be separated, for selec- 
tion must be practiced to preserve and 
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increase new forms brought into exist- 
ence by hybridization. The technique 
required to perform hybridization 
work, to a large extent, takes it out of 
the hands of the layman, except in a 
very general and more or less inac- 
curate manner. On the other hand, 
the method of selection is open to 
every farmer who will but train his 
power of observation to discover new 
and valuable forms. These forms 
may be the result of natural or 
accidental crosses or they may be the 
mutations of DeVries, but no matter 
how they have arisen they can be 
made available only by selection and 
isolation. Hundreds of such instances 
might be mentioned in proof of this 
statement. Suffice it to say that the 
literature abounds with accounts of 
the production of new varieties by the 
selection of chance aberrant forms. 

The federal and state experiment 
stations are naturally the leaders in 
agricultural experimental work, al- 
though many commercial organiza- 
tions have done and are doing excellent 
work. It should be of interest to the 
readers of this magazine to know what 
the Department of Plant-Breeding at 
Cornell is doing along the lines of 
plant improvement. 

One of the oldest and most import- 


COMPARISON OF RIPE AND UNRIPE EARS PRODUCED FROM UNSELECTED SEED, CROP OF IQII. 
RIPE EARS IN THE PILE TO THE LEFT. 
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COMPARISON OF RIPE AND UNRIPE EARS PROM SELECTED SEED, CROP OF IQII-——-AFTER 


THREE YEARS OF SELECTION. 


ant lines of investigation is that with 
timothy. These experiments were 
begun in 1903, and are still in progress. 
The method of selection is the one that 
has been used, no pollination being 
performed other than enough to insure 
the purity of selected strains. The 


original planting included something 
like 20,000 individual plants, the seed 
for which was obtained from more than 


230 places in the world. In this short 
acéount it is impossible to give the 
details of the experiment. These are 
to appear soon in a forthcoming bulle- 
tin; here the final results will be 
sufficient. 

From the thousands of plants grown 
and studied some 200 different types 
or varieties have been isolated. Some 
of these are valuable types while others 
are of little use. Seventeen of the 
most promising ones have been in- 
creased, and tested for the last two 
years in comparison with plats grown 
from good, commercial seed. All of 
the plats are of a uniform size and all 
receive exactly the same care and 
treatment. Every fourth plat in the 
series is grown from commercial or 
check seed. The summary of the 
results of this year’s test appears in 
Table I. 


This gain of 1.5 tons per acre is 
larger than the present average yield 


RIPE EARS IN PILE TO LEFT. 


of the state. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that the total production of 
timothy in New York State will in- 
crease decidedly as soon as these 
varieties may be generally distributed. 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE YIELD IN TONS PER ACRE OF 
17 NEW VARIETIES OF TIMOTHY AND 
TrimoTHY GROWN FROM ORDINARY 
COMMERCIAL SEED 
Yield 
3-5 
2.0 


Average 17 new varieties crop IQII... 
Average commercial seed crop I9I1... 


Difference Fecha ien ae 1.5 


Some interesting and valuable re- 
sults have been obtained in the breed- 
ing of corn. Increased yield and 
maturity are the things to be attained. 
This work is carried on mainly in 
coéperation with practical growers. 
Only one instance will be cited to show 
the result of this work, for in a general 
way the same result has been obtained 
in different parts of the state where 
the experiments have been conducted. 

A breeding plat for increased matur- 
ity has been conducted upon the farm 
of Mr. G. R. Schauber at Ballston 
Lake. The seed for the beginning of 
this experiment was a western dent 
known as Funk’s Ninety Day. In the 
first year’s test only 13 ears out of 
every hundred came to maturity. In 
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rg11, after three years of selection 
from these matured individuals, 72 
ears out of every hundred ripened. 
These results are shown graphically in 
Plates I and II. In each of these pic- 
tures the pile of corn to the left is made 
up of the ripe ears from five breeding 
rows, while the pile to the right is 
made up of the unripe ears. Plate I 
represents the original unselected seed, 
while Plate II represents the selected 
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made. In Table II will be found a 
summary of a two years’ test of these 
new varieties in comparison with the 
ordinary commercial variety. 

The work in wheat breeding is being 
carried on in much the same way as is 
done with oats. As yet the work has 
not gone far enough to draw definite 
conclusions, although many of the 
selections are giving substantial gains 
over the commercial varieties. These 


HARVESTING OAT HYBRIDS AND SELECTIONS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


seed for rg11 or the third year’s result. 
In this test the two lots were grown 
side by side. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON IN YIELD OF NEW Hysrips 
AND SELECTIONS WITH ORDINARY Com- 
MERCIAL VARIETIES OF OATS 

Two year average yield 

bushels per acre 

10 best hybrids 59.0 
SO TOUGIIROEMMEG. 5 5s 55 5 ee eae 58.1 
8 best varieties 50.8 


In the breeding of oats both hybridi- 
zation and selection have been prac- 
ticed. Crosses have been made to 
produce new forms and selections of 


already existing forms have been 


gains range from three to eight bushels 
per acre. 

Experiments in potato breeding are 
being conducted to prove the efficiency 
of hill selection. Excellent results are 
being obtained by the selection and 
propagation of individual tubers hav- 
ing a large yielding capacity. The 
comparative yield from the stem and 
seed end has been tested. As an 
average of 22 varieties for two years, 
the seed end gave a yield of 180 bushels 
per acre, while the corresponding yield 
for the stem end was 151 bushels per 
acre. 

In addition to the crops mentioned 
above, experiments are being started 
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with buckwheat, clover, peas, and 
beans. This work is only in its infancy 
and no definite results are yet available. 
It is believed, however, that the same 
general principles which have been 
effective in the improvement of other 
crops will apply in the case of these. 
In the above crops only the work 
which is of immediate practical appli- 
cation has been mentioned. Many 
other questions are being investigated 
as, for example, the relation between 
various physical characters and the 


Liberty Hyde 


IBERTY H. Bailey, father of Dean 
L. H. Bailey of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, died at 
his home in South Haven on January 
16th, at the age of ninety-two. The 
history of his deep, rich, far-reaching 
life would cover many pages. Some- 
thing of his personality, strong and 
positive, may be presented briefly. 

In Mr. Bailey’s presence one was 
always conscious of his splendid physi- 
que and dominant spirit,. of his fitness 
for leadership. He was tall, rugged, 
powerful, keen, restless—characteristics 
that made possible the pioneer who 
was, to help transform a wilderness 
into a progressive, thriving section of 
the middle west. 

Both friend and stranger recognized 
that Mr. Bailey was a man of much 
reserve; but the spontaneity that 
could not always be controlled occa- 
sionally. revealed the depth and ten- 
derness of his soul. He was a silent 
man always, but when he spoke his 
words carried weight. He terminated 
many a rambling discussion in a short 
decisive way. He was well able, how- 
ever, to give that silent companionship 
which was so full of meaning to all 
who understood it. 

Mr. Bailey showed very marked 
public spirit. He had the creative 
mind and decision of character that 
enabled him to promote and develop 
many interests in his community. 
He made contributions to the press; 
took an interest in the school children, 
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yielding capacity: of the plant; the 
occurrence of natural crossings in 
normally self-pollinated plants; the 
effect of poor and fertile soil and differ- 
ent conditions of moisture, light and 
heat upon the growth of plants and the 
inheritance of such variations as may 
be caused; the possibility of producing 
new forms by external stimulus, such 
as the injection of chemicals; the 


variability produced by hybridization; 
the relation between root development 
and the productive power of plants. 


Bailey, Senior 


and in the young men and women of 
his neighborhood; labored ceaselessly 
in the interest of Masonry that others 
might find the personal growth through 
the organization that he had found; 
and stood positively and fearlessly for 
the democratic party. 

Mr. Bailey did much to promote 
civic pride in his home town. He 
encouraged the planting of trees and 
on one occasion offered to give trees 
for arbor day to school children making 
request for them. He expected to be 
asked for a few only, but when the call 
came for several hundred he made good 
his offer. At this time he was past 
eighty years of age. Bailey Avenue, 
well known to all living in the neigh- 
borhood of South Haven, has two rows 
of stately maples extending a quarter 
of a mile along the highway, which 
were planted by Mr. Bailey when he 
first established his home sixty years 
ago. It is a fitting memorial of the 
man, dignified and enduring. 

With reverent spirit one contem- 
plates this man’s life. Bravely start- 
ing out in young manhood to find life 
and having found it, giving of it 
generously and wisely for over half a 
century; meeting responsibility to 
home and family, to community and to 
state; such was Mr. Bailey’s contribu- 
tion to the world, and we who knew 
him do not wonder that with cheerful 
heart he was, to use his own words: 
“Ready and waiting to cross the Great 
River.”’ A.G. McC. 





COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
By Lloyd S. Tenny 


Formerly connected with the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, D, C. 


[A speech delivered before the members of the New York State Fruit Growers’ Association 
at their annual meeting in Rochester, January 4, 1912.] 


AN should be ever striving to 
better his condition. A dan- 
gerous point has been reached in the 
life of any individual, of any com- 
munity or of the nation itself, when 
such an individual, community or 
nation sits back and says “I am satis- 
fied.” 

The law applies to New York State 
fruit-growers. When we think there 
is nothing new for us—that we have 
reached the very pinnacle of perfection 
in our methods of growing fruits and in 
harvesting and putting them on the 
market, just so soon are we opening 
wide the gates to permit someone else 
to out-distance us. We must be awake 
to the conditions, both to strengthen 
still more our strong points, and to 
replace our weak points with stronger 
and more up-to-date ones. 

Coéperative fruit marketing is an 
established fact. It is no idle whim 
of some theorist. It is so well es- 
tablished and the principles on which 
it is based are so clear cut and well 
understood that it is well within the 
bounds to say that any community 
where co6éperation is not practiced is 
backward to that extent. I feel safe 
in saying also, and doubt if anyone will 
question the statement, that any 
locality now without codperation will 
be improved by the development of a 
good codéperative organization. This 
improvement will be along financial 
lines—the farmers will make more 
money—but it will not stop there 
alone. Social conditions will be im- 
proved. Better schools will be main- 
tained. Libraries, reading-rooms, etc. 
will be established: in other words, 
there will be better rural conditions. 
The farm will be more attractive, and 
the farmer boys will stay there and the 
city fellows will want to come there to 
live. 

The purpose of this paper is first of 


all to stimulate a desire on the part of 
you fruit-growers of New York to 
know more about codperation. In 
the second place I hope we may dis- 
cover some of the principles which 
underlie successful codperation. Look- 
ing at the reverse side we may see 
some causes for failure. In the last 
place we shall try to point out what 
we fruit-growers here need and how 
these ends may be accomplished. 

Coéperative fruit handling has 
reached its highest type in several of 
the western states. This is not be- 
cause it happened so, but the growth 
there has been based on certain 
well defined principles. Many of the 
circumstances which encouraged the 
development of codperation in the 
West are not present here in the East, 
so we would not expect this early 
development to take place here. As 
early as 1899 a western author writing 
upon the subject of the farmer as a 
coéperator says: 

“Coéperative business is increasing 
yearly from natural causes. It is well, 
therefore, to understand precisely what 
it is. 

Coéperation is the union of those of 
like interests for the purpose of more 
effectively competing with those of 
adverse interests. The simplest co- 
operative enterprises are those for the 
sale of products of their members. 
The fundamental idea of marketing 
societies is the highest attainable 
prices for their products.”’ 

The above quotation strongly im- 
plies at least that codperation was 
first developed in order to compete 
with those interests which to a greater 
or less degree were competitive. Toa 
certain extent of course this is true. 
But the history of codperation in this 
country shows that in a great measure, 
farmers have united in order to over- 
come circumstances as well as to com- 
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pete with other interests. Thus, we 
find the farmers of Southern California 
uniting in a codperative movement to 
bring in water for irrigation purposes 
long before they unite to sell their 
products. Then, too, their great dis- 
tance from the large markets of the 
country, practically compel a united 
movement in marketing their fruit, 
since it was almost a hopeless thing for 
a grower of any small or medium 
acreage to try to market his fruit when 
he was 3000 miles away from his buyer. 
From the very nature of events co- 
operation was forced upon the growers 
of California and other Western States. 
We used to have a little saying in our 
office at the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, which at first 
seems rather strange and yet as you 
think of it the truth of it appeals to you 
more and more. I giveit to you; “In 
the end a section or district is fortunate 
in proportion to its natural disadvan- 
tages.”” Thus the deserts of Arizona 
and California, which by nature are 
waste places, come to be almost gar- 
dens of Eden when the irrigation 
waters are turned upon them. With 
the ditches full of water, the fruit- 
grower of that section is almost inde- 
pendent of the rainfall. He waters 
his crops when they need it, and with- 
holds the waters as he wishes. So the 
long distances, which lie between the 
West and the East with corresponding 
large freight charges, almost compel 
good methods of packing, for what 
shipper can afford to run the risk of 
forwarding fruit poorly packed. So, 
again, these very phases; these natural 
conditions, which in the beginning 
were counted great discouragements, 
have all united more or less to bring 
about the great codperative organiza- 
tions to which the Western States may 
well afford to point with pride. 

These things, however, do not 
entirely account for this coéperative 
movement. There are two other fac- 
tors at least which have had great 
weight in developing and greatly en- 
couraging the movements in the West. 
Fruit-growing there is a_ highly 
specialized industry. When once 
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water has been brought to a locality, 
and the heavy expenditure of money 
made, it puts a price or valuation upon 
every acre of land, irrigated by that 
canal, which almost compels intensive 
farming. No man can afford to allow 
his ground to lie idle or produce half a 
crop. The result has been certain 
districts, more or less independent of 
each other, have become almost en- 
tirely devoted to the growing of a cer- 
tain crop. Hence, we have the River- 
side District or the Redlands District, 
with pretty much every farmer grow- 
ing citrus fruit—oranges or lemons. 
Here, there is thus a community inter- 
est. They must stand or fall together. 
Ideal conditions, as you see, for co- 
Operation to start and thrive. 

Here in the East, farming is more 
general. Fruit-growing is but an inci- 
dent in the life of the farmer. It is 
only occasionally and this but recently, 
that we find a locality here where even 
most of the farmers are interested in 
the same crop. It is diversified farm- 
ing—not good conditions to develop 
coéperation. 

There remains at least one other 
factor which has had a great weight in 
the development of codperation in 
fruit handling—the type of man who 
grows the fruit. For years back men 
from the East have been going West. 
For reasons which may be hard to 
analyze, some in almost every locality 
went and some remained behind. The 
very fact that a man went West indi- 
cated that in some way he was different 
than the fellow who stayed East. 
Wasn’t it the man who was attached 
to the old home ways and home things 
who usually stayed? Didn’t the boy 
who easily mixed and mingled with 
the others, the boy who was progres- 
sive, ready to try something new 
usually end up by going out west—to 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and 
then on across the mountains to Cali- 
fornia. Wouldn’t this process carried 
on for a couple of generations tend to 
leave behind here on the eastern farms 
a type of farmer with extreme conser- 
vative tendencies. I am not finding 
fault with him. He probably was 
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more of a balance wheel for the coun- 
try than the ones who went west. But 
really can’t you see how from the very 
nature of events, you couldn’t expect 
our eastern farmers to develop co- 
6peration ahead of the western fruit- 
grower? This distinction between the 
eastern and western fruit-grower be- 
came more marked a few years ago, 
when it became a popular thing for the 
rich men of the eastern cities to go 
west to invest in fruit lands. The 
attractive climate, the healthfulness, 
that strange something about owning 
an orange grove, lead many men, who 
were successful in business here to 
invest money there and go there to live. 
These men were trained in coéperative 
methods. They understood the value 
of codéperation and they became the 
leaders in uniting the fruit growers. 

I have dwelt long on this introduc- 
tory part; but right here lie many of 
the principles of successful codperation. 


THERE Must BE SomE COMMON 
GROUND OF NEED. 


If everybody is satisfied, they are 


pretty willing to leave things as they 


are. Let good enough alone as it 
were. This isn’t saying that things 
might not be improved by a change. 
But it is difficult to bring about any 
change unless there is some discontent. 

The orange growers of California 
about 1890, were up against a difficult 
situation. Their groves had come into 
bearing, but their real markets were 
here in the East. It is true that buyers 
and commission men went out and 
bought their fruit, but the prices were 
so low or the consignments gave such 
poor returns, that after paying the 
charges for harvesting, packing and 
shipping, little, if anything, was left. 
It was not an uncommon thing even 
for the shippers to have to advance 
money to pay the freight. Probably 
many of the buyers and handlers were 
dishonest men, but even if they had not 
been, it would not have been possible 
to handle their crops at satisfactory 
prices. There was poor distribution 
by this method. Probably the city 
of Rochester didn’t have a buyer in 
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California, and it is doubtful if any 
commission house here was receiving 
many carload shipments. The same 
was true of hundreds of places of this 
size and smaller. The same thing has 
been true in Florida in much more 
recent years. With thousands of buy- 
ers and solicitors in the state, and 
practically all of them from just a few 
large cities, it was impossible to get 
wide distribution. Let the price of 
oranges go up to 25c per box in Phila- 
delphia and a hundred cars might be 
shipped to that point the following day, 
with what success you can easily guess. 

So about 1890, we find a common 
ground of need in California for a co- 
Operative organization among the 
orange men. Prices were not satisfac- 
tory, so there was formed at a little 
suburb of Riverside the Pachappa 
Fruit Association. The original idea 
was a compact among the growers to 
hold their fruit until all sold at one 
time. They found this was unsatis- 
factory, so afterwards they undertook 
their own shipping. The attempt was 
a failure. It failed largely because of 
one thing, namely, the association was 
not an incorporated body. 

THe AssociaATION Must BE AN 
INCORPORATED Bopy 


After several unsuccessful attempts 
to unite the orange growers a mass 
meeting was held in March, 1893, at 
the village of Colton. Here was out- 
lined a place of a fully incorporated 
organization. It was the beginning of 
success. From this small beginning 
there has grown an organization with 
over 5000 members which distributes 
from to to 15 million dollars worth of 
fruit a year, and in five years has 
handled for the farmers of southern 
California the immense sum of 50 mil- 
lion dollars with a loss less than five 
thousand dollars from uncollected 
debts; a record which probably cannot 
be equalled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Steel Trust, or any other 
organization handling that sum of 
money. We may well afford to take 
off our hats to such a bunch of fruit- 
growers. 


(To be concluded in April number.) 





BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
MARKET MILK 


By W. A. Stocking 


Professor of Dairy Industry at Cornell University 


UR knowledge of the réle which 
bacteria play in the various 
fermentation changes which take place 
in milk began in 1860, when Pasteur 
showed that certain forms of bacteria 
were associated with the common 
phenomenon of the souring of milk. 
For some years following this discovery 
but little attempt was made either in 
this country or abroad to go further 
into the field to which Pasteur had 
opened the door. This was doubtless 
chiefly due to the very unsatisfactory 
methods then known for the study of 
these minute forms of life, and it was 
not until the discovery by Robert 
Kock in 1881, of the method of plating 
into solid media that the way was 
really prepared for a study of the rela- 
tion of bacteria to the changes occur- 
ring in market milk. Up to this time 


bacteria had been studied in liquid 


media only, and it was not possible to 
determine the number of organisms in 
any given substance. Kock’s dis- 
covery made it possible to determine, 
at least approximately, the number of 
organisms present in any lot of milk, 
and also to get certain data regarding 
the species, which formerly could not 
be obtained. The first attempt to 
study the bacteria in market milk 
appears to have been in 1885 when 
Von Geuns studied several lots of milk 
sold in Amsterdam and reported the 
number of bacteria found per cubic 
centimeter. This was followed in 
1888, and 1889, by Clauss who made 
bacteria counts of eight samples of 
milk sold in Wiirtzburg. He found 
that the different lots of milk varied in 
bacteria content between about 200,000 
and over 3,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter. Cnof in 1889, and Renk, in 
1891, also made counts of milk sold in 
Munich and Halle. In some of the 
latter samples the number of bacteria 
were found to run as high as 30,000,000 
per cubic centimeter. 


In this country investigations in 
dairy bacteriology began with the 
work of Conn in 1897, and the first 
effort to study the bacterial content of 
city milk appears to have been in 1891, 
when Park made bacteria counts of the 
milk sold in New York City. The 
next year Sedgwick made similar 
studies of the Boston milk supply. 
This was followed by similar work by 
Frye in Buffalo in 1896, and by Goler 
in Rochester in 1899. These early 
examinations of the city milk revealed 
the fact that the sanitary quality of 
milk coming to the cities was not 
always what might be desired. The 
very high numbers of bacteria found 
was a great surprise to these early 
workers, and in view of the importance 
of milk as a food, especially for young 
children, it was believed high numbers 
of bacteria were undesirable. It was 
also believed that they indicated 
unsanitary conditions and lack of 
proper care in the production and 
handling of the milk. Out of this 
early work has grown our present 
country-wide movement for a cleaner, 
more sanitary milk supply. 

The methods used for the bacterio- 
logical analysis of milk vary widely in 
different places both as to the technique 
employed and the interpretation of the 
results obtained. This is natural in 
any new line of scientific work. In 
some places the sanitary quality of the 
milk is judged on the total number of 
organisms present, while in others the 
total count is not considered important 
but the species present are regarded of 
the greatest significance. In stiill 
other places the milk is judged both on 
the basis of the total count and the 
different species or types of organisms 
present. It is believed that the num- 
ber of bacteria present in any given lot 
of milk is a fairly accurate index of the 
conditions and care under which the 
milk has been produced and handled, 
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while the presence or absence of cer- 
tain groups or species indicate the 
occurrence or freedom from certain 
pathological conditions in the cows 
producing the milk. During the past 
few years much valuable work has been 
done on methods for bacteriological 
analysis of milk and those now in use 
are rapidly becoming standardized. 

In some cities a definite numerical 
limit has been set (as for example, 
500,000 per c. c.) and an attempt is 
made to exclude from sale, milk show- 
ing a higher bacteria count. In other 
places an effort is made to improve 
the general supply 
by grading up the 
poorest supplies as 
rapidly as existing 
conditions will 
permit. 

There is still 
some difference of 
opinion among 
dairy bacteriolo- 
gists regarding the 
value of bacteria 
standards for milk. 

The germ content 


in any given milk 
is dependent chief- 
ly upon three fac- 


tors; its initial 
contamination or 
the number of or- 
ganisms__ getting 
into the milk at 
the time of production; the tempera- 
ture at which the milkis kept; and the 
age of themilk whentheanalysis ismade. 
A high count may be the result of any 
one of these conditions or a combina- 
tion of two or more of them. If milk 
contains a large number of bacteria, it 
indicates that there has either been 
carelessness in its production, giving it 
a high initial contamination, or the 
original organisms have been allowed 
to grow, either as a result of too high 
temperature or of age. On the other 
hand if milk contains a small num- 
ber of organisms, it shows that the 
number getting in at the outset was 
small and sanitary conditions were 
therefore good; also that it has been 
held at proper temperatures to prevent 
their rapid development. 


MILK AS SEEN 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


a, bacteria; 6, fat globules; c, pus cells or 
leucocytes. 
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While the germ content of milk may 
be considered as a general index to the 
sanitary care it has received, it may 
not always indicate its wholesomeness 
for high counts may result from the 
very rapid growth of the lactic acid 
bacteria, in which case the milk may be 
perfectly good and wholesome while in 
another sample, having a much smaller 
number of organisms, there might be 
certain pathogenic species which would 
make the milk decidedly dangerous. 
The sanitary conditions of production 
and handling may be indicated by the 
total bacteria count, but in interpreting 
the results of such 
analysis great care 
should be used in 
order to guard 
against errors. 
The bacteria 
count has its value 
but at the same 
time its limita- 
tions. 

Under somecon- 
ditions a direct 
microscopic exam- 
ination of the or- 
ganisms found in 
milk is of much 
value in determin- 
ing its wholesome- 
ness, since in this 
way certain types 
of organisms, such 
as pus streptococci 
and members of the Bactllus coli group, 
leucocytes, etc., may be recognized. 
The presence and relative numbers of 
these different groups serves to indicate 
the existence of certain forms of dis- 
ease in the cows which produce the milk. 

There is a strong tendency at the 
present time to combine the plating 
and direct microscopic methods for 
bacteriological analysis of market milk, 
and such results in the hands of a care- 
ful worker are of great practical value 
in controlling the quality of a city’s 
milk supply. 

The practical value of this work is 
well shown in the decreased sickness 
and mortality, especially among the 
children in the cities where the milk 
supply is under careful bacteriological 
control. 





SOME THINGS OUTSIDE THE FARM-YARD 
GATE 


By Fred W. 


HE American farmer is a busy 
man. No man who is not a 
farmer realizes the full truth of this 
statement. The duties he owes to his 
family and his farm leave him little 
time or inclination to consider the 
duties he owes to his fellow farmers and 
to the community at large. But no 
man has a right to shirk these duties. 
They may vary with time and circum- 
stances but they are ever present and 
ever offering their opportunity for 
service and usefulness—that service 
which alone measures true success in 
life. 

It may often be the duty of the 
farmer to codperate with his fellow 
farmers in the business management of 
the farm, in buying and selling, in the 
ownership of improved sires or expen- 
sive equipment and in farmer’s co- 
Operative organizations. There always 
lies before him the duty of interesting 


himself in questions of public policy in 
the problem of good roads, of rural 
trolleys, in farm telephones and similar 


matters of public welfare. His interest 
in good roads should not limit itself to 
urging appropriations for state roads 
at great expense and unnecessary waste 
of public funds. These roads as now 
built cost too much money, benefit too 
little farm property, and what is of 
greater importance, are too short-lived 
and far too expensive to maintain. 
When the road is completed, the ex- 
pense is only begun. If the road 
problem is to be solved in a way to be 
of most service to the farmer, it must 
be done in a way which will improve 
roads at less expense with better 
returns for the outlay. 

This suggests the matter of more 
business-like expenditures of public 
funds in all lines. Unfortunately men 
have grown accustomed to a different 
standard of business methods and even 
of morality in public affairs from that 
demanded in private affairs. The 
burden of taxation on farm property 
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grows more heavy as the years pass 
and the farmer has reason to feel that 
he does not receive the just equivalent 
for his money. Every man should 
make his influence felt for greater 
economy of administration of public 
affairs not in the niggardly sense of 
refusing to spend money where it is 
needed but in the way of demanding a 
better return for what is used. 

What shall be the future of the 
American farmer? Many have asked 
this question but none can answer with 
authority. Future history alone can 
tell. The outcome will depend on 
many things. First among these will 
be the financial returns which the 
American farm can be made to pro- 
duce. Unless these returns are suffi- 
cient to afford the conditions needed 
for a life of intelligence and usefulness 
it is idle to hope for a future farmer of 
high ideals and noble aims. Hence the 
wisdom of all agencies which make for 
better and more profitable farming. 
The farmer must be able to command 
all the reasonable comforts of life with 
sufficient leisure to furnish normal 
mental activity, if he is to take the 
place he ought to take in the future of 
our nation. The social and intellec- 
tual life of the country must be such as 
to appeal to young men and women of 
intelligence and character if the drain 
upon the best life of the country to 
supply the needs of the city is ever to 
be stemmed. Economic laws will 
prevail here as in other things. 

It is idle to seek to keep young men 
and women on the farm if other callings 
offer substantially better inducements 
—inducements which are genuine and 
not deceptive. It is.further unwise to 
keep young men and women on the 
farm in large numbers if the economic 
balance demands their services else- 
where. 

As the future of the American 
farmer depends on financial returns, 
the home life, social life and the intel- 
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lectual life which the farm is able to 
offer, so are these dependent in turn 
upon the influence of other agencies 
chief among which are the home, the 
school and the church. The future of 
your child and of mine is determined 
far more by the atmosphere of the 
home of the child than by any other 
agency. Dollars are needed to make 
the ideal home but they are the least 
important factor in it. The attitude 
of the parents and the influences at 
work in that home outweigh all other 
considerations. But the influence of 
the school will count for much. So 
long as that school disregards the 
things of the home and the farm, so 
long as the influence of the teacher and 
the text points in other directions, 
whether consciously or unconsciously 
so long will the rural school fail in its 
duty to rightly shape the future of the 
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American farmer. The church, too, is 
learning that it has a part to play in the 
solution of this great problem. It is 
coming to lay more stress upon teach- 
ing men how to live and less upon 
fitting them to die. If the American 
farmer of the future is to be the man he 
should be, he must be a successful 
farmer, a man of intellect, and a man 
of character. The country church 
should give him help in trying to 
become all these things. It should 
interest itself in the problem of better 
farming as well as in the problem of 
better living. Upon the educated 
farmer more than others, because of 
his better training, rest the duties to 
the farming community and to the 
commonwealth. Likewise to him 
swings wide the door of opportunity 
for usefulness and service in things out- 
side, as well as inside the farmyard gate. 


HORSE RAISING IN NEW YORK 
By J. C. 


A Y farmer visiting one of our large 


cities for the first time cannot 
fail to be impressed with the great 
number and variety of horses which he 
sees on the streets. If he visits the 
horse markets of New York or Buffalo, 
where hundreds of horses pass under 
the auctioneer’s hammer daily, he will 
be even more impressed. He may 
wonder where all these horses came 
from and where they are going. If he 
inquires, he will find that they did not 
come from New York. They are 
shipped in by the carload from the 
Central West and their production 
nets those who raise them a handsome 
profit. The questions naturally arise: 
Why are not these horses produced in 
New York State? Why cannot the 
New York farmer reap some of this 
profit as well as the farmer of the 
Central West? 

It is true that some horses are pro- 
duced in this state but few of them 
ever reach the big city markets. The 
majority remain on the farms. The 
reason for this is apparent when we 
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consider the type of horses which the 
market demands and the type of our 
home grown horses. Of 17,000 head 
that passed thru one of the large 
markets a few years ago, 15% weighed 
less than 1200 Ibs., 15% weighed more 
than 1500 lbs., leaving 70% weighing 
between 1200 and 1500 Ibs. From 
these figures we see that the market 
demands horses weighing between 1200 
and 1500 lbs. and containing consider- 
able draft blood. Of course there is 
always a limited demand for coach and 
driving horses but this type are used 
mostly for park driving by wealthy 
people, so only horses of first class 
merit will find a sale. Now if we look 
at the common horse stock of the state 
we will be impressed with the preva- 
lence of trotting blood in them. To be 
sure we produce some very good 
horses, but the great majority are little 
animals, without speed enough for race 
horses, style enough for coach horses, or 
weight enough for draft horses. With 
the increased use of heavy machinery, 
they are not large enough for the most 
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‘“CORPORAL’’ CORNELL UNIVERSITY FARM. 


A GOOD TYPE OF PERCHERON 


FOR FARM USE. 


efficient use on the farms and it is 
difficult to dispose of them at profitable 
prices. They may do very well to 


pull the grocer’s wagon but it is not a 


profitable enterprise to raise horses for 
that purpose. 

In horses as in everything else, it is 
the lower grades which first suffer from 
over4production. First-class horses 
will always bring good prices because 
they are always scarce. A few years 
ago when there was a great over supply 
of horses, the price of those of only 
average quality fell very low but the 
price of first-class horses was not 
appreciably affected. 

Not many years ago we were told 
that we would soon be living in a 
horseless age. As a matter of fact 
there are now more horses in the 
United States than ever before, and 
the value per head is greater. Since 
1909, the value per head has increased 
$12.55, and the number has increased 
from 19,747,000 in 1907, tO 21,040,000 
in 1910. Of these 750,000 are in New 
York State. On Jan. 1, 1911, the 
total value of horses in the United 
States was $2,276,363,000 and in New 
York State over $81,500,000. A com- 
parison of the total value of horses 


with that of the combined value of 
cattle, sheep and swine is significant. 
In the United States the total value of 
cattle sheep, and swine is $2,113 ,600,000 
—$162,763,000 less than the value of 
horses alone. Evidently the horse is 
still a factor to be reckoned with in the 
wealth of the nation. It is safe to say 
that in our time at least, the heavy 
draft horses will never be driven from 
the city streets and the farms, or the 
coach and driving horses from the city 
parks. No one then need fear an over- 
production of first-class horses. 

Now is there any reason why New 
York State cannot profitably produce 
horses of this type? If we study the 
conditions we find that New York is 
particularly well adapted for horse 
raising. The blue grass pastures of 
Kentucky are famous the world over 
for the high grade of horses which they 
produce, but we are told that Kentucky 
Blue Grass might just as appropriately 
have been named New York Blue 
Grass and that in most parts of the 
state we can have as good blue grass 
pastures as are found anywhere in Ken- 
tucky. 

If we study the famous horse- 
producing sections of the old world 
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such as the Clydesdale region in Scot- 
land or La Perche, the home of the 
Percheron breed in France, we will 
find that they are localities with a cool, 
moist climate and a stony or calcarious 
soil. A cool climate with fairly high 
altitude seems to be necessary for the 
proper lung development, so neces- 
sary in the horse. We have these 
conditions in New York State. The 
invigorating effect of our climate is 
seen in the greater hardihood of our 
native horses as compared with those 
shipped into the state. 

The soil is no less important than the 
climate in producing high quality 
horses. Western horses, grown on the 
soft plains are greatly troubled with 
hoof ailments when brought to the 
cities. On the other hand, colts which 
have run all their lives over our stony 
eastern pastures develop hoofs better 
able to stand the wear and tear on the 
hard pavements. Besides this mechan- 
ical effect on the hoofs of the horse, 
the soil is very important in the 


relation that it bears to the mineral 
content of the plants which the horse 
eats and the water which he drinks. 
A calcarious soil is very necessary to 


the proper bone development. The 
soil in many parts of the state is cal- 
carious and in nearly all parts of the 
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state there is enough limestone in the 
sub-soil and underlying rock to make 
the well water sufficiently rich in lime. 

The nearness to the great horse 
markets is another great advantage to 
the New York horse raiser. The cost 
of transportation is less and there is 
less danger of loss in shipping a short 
distance. Many valuable horses are 
lost or injured in making the long trips 
from the West. Furthermore, all 
Western horses have to become accus- 
tomed to our climate and are often 
sick and feverish for a long time after 
reaching their destination. With New 
York grown horses this risk is cut out. 

The cheapness of much of our land 
is also an important point to be 
considered. The price of land in the 
Central West is much higher than in 
New York. This gives us an advan- 
tage. If we can get the same price for 
our horses, the interest on our money 
invested in land will necessarily be 
greater. 

With all these natural advantages it 
will pay the farmers of New York State 
to make use of them. We have all 
the requirements for a successful horse 
raising country. A little effort on the 
part of the farmers could make of New 
York State a horse raising region 
famous the world over. 


SIX-HORSE TEAM. 





FARM EFFICIENCY 


By James G. Dudley 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


{[Epitor’s NoTtE.—We are glad to be able to publish from the urban viewpoint a few ideas 
regarding the organization of the rural population in order that they may meet successfully the 


well organized urban population.] 


“Back to the farm’’ is now a recog- 
nized national slogan for Uncle 
Sam and to the student of economics 
it is full of vital and vitalizing signifi- 
cance. Undoubtedly the scientific 
agriculturist long ago realized much, if 
not all that is therein implied. To 
reach the sentient ear of the man in the 
street, however, required the sense- 
compelling voice of such a one as 
Theodore Roosevelt. Ably supple- 
menting the patriotic advice of our 
ex-president we have for years heard 
from the peaks of the Rocky Mountain 
quite as trenchant words backed by 
amazing statistics from an equally 
typical and vigorous American, James 
J. Hill. 
History, ancient and modern, is full 
to overflowing with unanswerable data 
as to the dire results which come to the 


peoples who neglect the soil from which 


all wealth flows. Contrawise, but 
little study is needed to disclose the 
secret of vigorous and enduring national 
life f6r all those peoples who are closely 
attached to the soil. Coincident with 
this awakening of ours as to the need of 
increasing crop average, there has been 
blazoned forth another beacon to urge 
and lure us on and that is—efficiency. 

Just as a Hill or a Roosevelt was 
necessary to concentrate the minds of 
the multitude upon the faults, the 
advantages and the potentialities of 
the farm, so there was lacking for many 
years, a voice and an incident of such 
far reaching force as would quicken 
into action the hidden or slumbering 
thoughts of the nation on this very 
question of efficiency in every act and 
walk of life from the plow to the pulpit. 
Such a voice and incident challenged 
public attention when lawyer Louis D. 
Brandeis of Boston appearing in behalf 
of the shippers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission charged and 
admittedly proved on the authority of 


Harrington Emmerson and other effi- 
ciency engineers that the railroads of 
the country by the application of 
scientific management could effect 
economies in excess of a million dollars 
per diem. If, then, we are con- 
strained and adjured to turn our 
economic steps again toward the farm, 
no less certainly and insistently must . 
we efficiently proceed there, produce 
there, and distribute from there the 
fruits of the soil which constitute the 
very bones and sinews of our country. 

The fact is now pretty well recog- 
nized in the world of manufacture, 
trade, transportation and even finance 
that the day of small scale business and 
even of competitive business is rapidly 
passing away and it may not be amiss 
for the scientific agriculturalist to at 
least take a survey of the conditions 
which now obtain and which within a 
limited period of our national life, are 
bound or at the very least are liable 
to obtain upon the farm. Never in 
the world’s history could it be more 
truly said no man lives or can live, to 
himself alone. In all our doings and 
dealings we are so intimately and 
inextricably bound together that 
speaking within reason, no longer does 
one spin for himself alone but he is, as 
it were, merely one of the countless 
spindles in the Gargantian loom of our 
national life. 

The obvious function of the agricul- 
tural educational institution is to 
transmit to the rising generation the 
crystallized and selected and special- 
ized knowledge concerning the farm 
which their elders have culled from the 
centuries. To see that this ‘“‘vade 
mecum’’ for the farmer has assumed 
most imposing proportions already, 
one has merely to glance at the array 
of departments of instruction con- 
ducted under the Directorship of Dean 
Bailey of the New York State College 
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of Agriculture at Cornell University. 
The budding agriculturalist is trained 
in almost every branch of agricultural 
activity. Clearly it would be little 
short of folly for the _ specialist, 
however highly trained in other walks 
of life to offer to the scientific 
offspring of Dean Bailey, et al, 
mental pabulum, however predi- 
gested or technical, concerning the 
esoteric Buddhism of raising hay or 
chickens, for, evidently, the resultant 
efficiency of the man behind the hoe is 
now or must hereafter be of a very high 
order. 

The industrial efficiency of Har- 
rington Emmerson, Frederick W. Tay- 
lor and their followers, like charity is an 
all embracing term which, when sifted 
down into library parlance, might be 
specified as ‘attainable perfection.” 
Perfection or 100% industrial efficiency, 
man will never attain. Yet our Doctor 


of the Farm might grow seedless 
pippins which tempt all the sons of 
Adam to violate hitherto unviolated 
decalogues of the Doctors of Medicine, 
yet fall far short of the individual and 
collective efficiency which they must 
attain if we of ‘this day and generation 


are to solve the grave economic 
problems which the moving picture 
machine of the daily press is projecting 
on the curtain of our attention. 
Efficiency on the farm must not and 
cannot be satisfied with mere technical 
successes but the infusion into its work 
of a broad patriotic spirit, will go far 
toward solving the problems which are 
common to the whole people. 

Just as all wealth is produced solely 
from the soil -by the sweat of man’s 
brow, so its consumption or enjoyment 
inevitably involves distribution and 
exchange which clearly at present are 
outside the agriculturalist’s domain, 
yet are so intimately bound up in the 
warp and -woof of our every day life 
that the price of eggs—without a too 
great stretch of economic imagination 
might yet producea panic. Inthe very 
nature of things, the farm and farmer 
of yesterday represented the quintes- 
sence of individualism. The orchard 
and the pomologist of the new era are 
and must be frictionless cogs in the 
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great industrial mechanism of America 
if she is to keep step with progress, if 
she is to feed efficiently and equitably 
her teeming millions and if she is to 
hold high her head in the court of com- 
merce of the world’s best nations. 

It will scarcely be questioned that 
the work of the farm tomorrow will 
chiefly be performed by mechanical 
power at least if profits and efficiency 
are to be secured. The self interest of 
the farmer is self preservation which 
translated into work-a-day language 
is the production of profits or the earn- 
ing of wages or salary or the main- 
tenance of self and family and farm. 
The farm of tomorrow (to be efficient, 
to be profitable) must have ample 
capital to conduct it in common with 
the bulk of other commercial and 
manufacturing industries. The trans- 
portation of farm products demands 
efficient highways both on the farm 
and to the railroads. The agricul- 
turalist must jointly or severally or 
through the county, state or nation 
procure such highways or let bumper 
crops rot on the ground while millions 
clamor for them a hundred miles away. 
When transported to the shipping 
destination the products of the farm 
must be distributed to the ultimate 
consumer profitably to the shipper 
and efficiently—quickly and economi- 
cally—to the buyer. That this is 
scarcely the case today can be 
seen in the fact that of every dollar 
paid by the ultimate consumer, the 
farmer receives less than one-half. 
The Grange associations, joint stock 
companies, codperative societies, com- 
mon markets and kindred organi- 
zations into which the farmer may weld 
and merge his individuality without 
losing it (just as do other producers), 
unmistakably point the way to the 
goal of high efficiency on the farm— 
and not otherwise. 

Let the rising generation delve into 
modern economies as deeply as he does 
into soil technology and he should then 
be able to adjust himself and his 
interests to the tidal industrial forces 
all about him which evidently he at 
present ignores or fails utterly to com- 
prehend. 





AQUATIC FARMING 


By Wallace H. Hook, ’12 


LIMNOLOGY is the study of water 
biology and includes all aquatic 
life, animal organisms from whales to 
paramoeciums and vegetative life from 
the largest plant down to the smallest 
alge. Let us take up briefly an 
economic side of limnology which may 
be termed aquatic farming and which 
will deal with commercial fish raising, 
not with the idea of telling how to pro- 
duce fish commercially with a profit, 
for that has not yet been determined, 
but to give an idea of what progress 
has been made in regard to a coming 
industry. 
The hatching of fish has been 
worked down to a comparatively easy 
science. Most of the fish may be 


stripped of their spawn and those 
which do not yield their eggs to this 
operation can be induced to lay the 
spawn where it may be easily gathered. 
The great question now to be solved is 
the feeding of the fish. The method 
now used is to throw into the fish pond 


quantities of ground ‘liver, not the 
natural food of the fish but an artificial 
substitute. This is not profitable. 
Moreover, it is taking from the land to 
feed the water, when in truth the water 
is a great deal more productive. 
Therefore, the effort which has been 
and is being made is to produce the 
natural food of the fish in the water in 
such quantities that a great many fish 
may flourish where a few now survive. 

This work should have been carried 
on by the Fish Commission but up to 
the present they have been satisfied 
with hatching fry and dumping them 
in large numbers into the lakes and 
streams, a proceeding as foolish as 
turning 100 cows into a one acre lot 
and expect them all to subsist on the 
scant supply of food. It is small won- 
der that the fish become cannibals 
and the big ones eat up the little ones. 
But the credit for the advancement 
made thus far is almost entirely due to 
the Limnology Branch of the Entomol- 
ogical Department under Dr. Needham 


and Mr. Embody with the aid of a few 
personal workers. 

The first thing that these workers 
determined was the diet of the fish. 
We may watch a cow eat hay, grass, 
corn-fodder and a mixed grain ration 
and know that these substances form 
a large part of the diet of all cows but 
we cannot watch a fish eat in the wild 
state. It is necessary to catch the fish 
and identify the contents of their 
stomachs. This has been done so that 
now the chief articles of diet of some of 
the important varieties is known. 

The species examined were found to 
be almost entirely carnivorous. There- 
fore, the abundance of small aquatic 
plants and vegetative organisms in the 
shoal waters of our lakes and streams 
is of little direct value as food for the 
fish. However, the investigators 
determined that the fish devours as 
food certain aquatic animal organisms 
which do use the small aquatic plants 
as food. Here we have two important 
discoveries. First, that the fish is a 
carnivorous animal, second, that the 
carnivorous fish feeds on the small 
aquatic animal organisms which in 
turn feed on the easily produced 
supply of vegetable organisms. 

The next step was to select from the 
countless number of small aquatic 
animal organisms those which were 
most valuable as food for fish, which 
reproduced in the largest numbers, 
which matured rapidly, whose produc- 
tion was most continuous and which in 
a measure could be domesticated. 
After extensive searching and tireless 
experimenting, from the countless 
number of aquatic organisms a few 
important kinds were sifted out among 
which two kinds. have been given 
special attention as promising food for 
fish. They are the fresh water shrimps 
and the larve of one of the mayflies. 
Of the two the mayfly larva is the most 
promising. The single adult mayfly 
lays about 1000 eggs at a time and a 
complete generation matures in from 
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Courtesy of the Department of Biology 


Fic. 1. 


One of the staple forage crops of inland waters. 


A “fresh water shrimp,” Gammarus fasctatus. 


f great hardiness, but of rather slow increase. 


five to six weeks, while the shrimp 
requires the same length of time to 
mature and only lays twenty eggs at a 
time. However, the mayfly is the 
more difficult to handle for when the 
insect matures from the larva state, it 
leaves its water abode, rising above the 
ground togatherinswarms. Then, the 
insect seems to require that it fly up and 
down in this swarm before it mates and 
settles to the water to lay its eggs. _ In 
this mating flight which lasts a couple 
of hours, an ample opportunity is 
presented for the swarm to drift away 
and light in a different locality from 


that intended. Thus, it is necessary 


to build large screened enclosures to 
confine the fly to the locality 
sired. 

But both the mayfly and the larva 
must be protected during the hatching 
and maturing seasons from the ravages 


de- 


of the fish. The fish pond and the 
food pond must be separate. More- 
over, although the fish pond may be 
small, the food pond should be large. 
The reason for both these facts must 
be obvious. 

The ideal aquatic farm as now 
determined is a small inclosed pond of 


Courtesy of the Department o1 Biology 


FIG. 2. 


A new crop being raised at the C. U. Biological Field Station, a may fly nymph, Callibetis fluctuans, 
a choice fish food, of enormous reproductive capacity. The offspring of a single pair during 
one season may number 125,000,000,000. 
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fairly deep spring water for the fish 
surrounded by a relatively large in- 
closed area of shallow water for food 
production, from which the supply of 
fish food can be let into the pond for 
the fish as desired. 

Just how this ideal condition is to be 
secured is yet to be determined. 
Scientific investigation up to this point 
shows that some day in the near future, 
aquatic farming will be carried on 
practically and profitably. So far the 
information is almost entirely of a 
scientific and experimental nature but 
as rapidly as time and the scant funds 
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available for the work will allow, the 
limnology corps of investigators are 
stripping the procedure of unnecessary 
incumbrances of all kinds, and are 
putting it on a practical basis with 
practical methods. In their quiet 
way, they are making splendid progress 
toward this end. 


Although aquatic farming holds 
forth no immediate large financial 
returns, as a direct calling, or along with 
agriculture it promises a most interest- 
ing occupation and an almost certain 
ultimate success. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Some statistics regarding the stu- 
dents who matriculated in the College 
in September have been tabulated by 
the Secretary of the College from which 
many interesting facts may be deduced. 
First, the number of women students 
is about one-eighth of the total 
matriculated. Second, the students 
from New York State number a little 
over two-thirds of the total. Third, 


Number of men 

“« “women 
“ students from New York State 
es si ‘* Other States 


“ “ a“ 


“ce 


the densely populated districts and the 

sparsely populated districts are sending 

more students than the intermediate 

districts or small sized towns. Fourth, 

though a great many students come 

from densely populated districts, yet 

approximately three hundred of the 

four hundred and eight matriculated 

have had practical farm experience. 
The statistics follow: 

Reg. Sp. 

274 358 

40 50 

237 310 

70 87* 


Totals 


PRCNAIEEE CAMEO ns ine a eicse aia arare stele’ 7 
places in N.Y. State of over 10,000 inhabitants 121 
places in N. Y. State of over 5,000 inhabitants I4 
places in N. Y. State of over 1,000 inhabitants 49 
places in N. Y. State below 1,000 inhabitants . 53 
who pay tuition 62 
Average age 19 
College Degrees: 
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Wu m ty ur s1¢ 
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Ph.B. 
Number of College graduates 
“students who have attended College but did not graduate.... 
« «in Winter-Courses in Agricultural Colleges 
“ Commercial School students 
‘“* Normal School students 
“ Military Academy students 
“ High School students (all or part of course) 
“Grammar School students 
“Union School students 
“ District School students 
“‘ students who have had practical farm experience 196 
«4 who have had no practical farm experience 73 81 
who did not state their farm experience 45 48 


*The discrepancy between the number of students from other States and Foreign Countries (98) and the 
number of students who pay tuition (77) is due to the fact that eight hold non-resident scholarships; three with- 
drew; two transferred to the Graduate School; four Foreign students are now residents of New York State; 
four other students were relieved from paying tuition as they are now residents of New York State. 
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MARCH, 1912 


The support and ap- 
preciation which the 
students and alumni of 
the College would give 
to Dean Bailey in his 
efforts directed toward 
the betterment of country life and in 
his work of reorganization of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, were manifested 
by a set of resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Students’ Association 
at its annual meeting, February 21, 
1912. The resolutions are as follows: 

‘‘Whereas, agricultural education is 
growing rapidly through many agen- 
cies, the effectiveness of which we 
think can be increased by the codpera- 
tion of former students of the College 
of Agriculture; 

“‘And whereas the development of 
agricultural education in this country 
has had the faithful service, impartial 
counsel, and unequaled leadership of 
that foremost agricultural educator, 
our own Director Bailey; 

“And whereas Director Bailey has 
stated that he will remain without 


The Action 


Association 
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reservation to help work out the new 
administrative plans for the College 
and the educational policies that 
necessarily are to establish themselves 
on these plans, and that he wishes that 
the Agricultural Council, Faculty, 
Alumni, and others might determine 
when such plans are in effective opera- 
tion. 

“Be it resolved, 

“First, that we, the former students 
of the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, individually and collectively 
will aid the extension of agricultural 
education by furthering the introduc- 
tion of agriculture into rural schools 
and high schools, and by aiding in the 
establishment of extension schools, 
coéperative experiments, and farm 
demonstrations. 

“Second, that we pledge to Director 
Bailey our earnest codperation in the 
solution of these educational 
administrative problems. 

“Third, that this progress can be 
best effected by the gradual organiza- 
tion of local or county units. 

“Fourth, that a committee of 
twenty-five, with power, representa- 
tive of the United States as to location 
and the College as to course and class, 
be appointed by the President of this 
Association with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, whose duty it 
shall be to codperate with Director 
Bailey in the development of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and in the promo- 
tion of agricultural education. 

“Fifth, that we commend the plan 
proposed by Director Bailey for the 
administration of the College of Agri- 
culture, and that we express to the 
Trustees of Cornell University our 
gratification at their unanimous adop- 
tion of the plan. 

“Sixth, that this action be trans- 


and 
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mitted to the President of the Univer- 
sity, to the Director of the College, to 
the Trustees, to the former students of 
the College of Agriculture, and to the 
press.” 
This hearty response to the call for 
unified action and unselfish coépera- 
- tion in directing the dissemination of 
agricultural education is most gratify- 
ing. It means that the members of 
the Students’ Association, the present 
and former students of the College, 
have pledged themselves to unite 
under the leadership of Dean Bailey in 
order that the spread of agricultural 
information may be more rapid and 
certain. With such a force at work, 
we see bright prospects for the educa- 
tion of the farmer of to-morrow. 


It is a strange fact, 
that, although the 
American farmer as a 
class represents a 


Cooperation 


larger monied interest than any other 
class of the people in the United 
States, yet they are, except in a few 
rate instances, unable to control the 
prices on either their productive or 


their consumptive goods. The reason 
for this, is that to a large extent the 
farmer acts almost entirely as an 
individual, whereas the urban popula- 
tion represent a high type of organiza- 
tion and act as a class. 

It is even harder to understand why 
the American Farmers have not organi- 
ized when we have such splendid 
examples of successful codperation 
among the farmers of Europe in the 
coéperative societies and the codpera- 
tive banks, especially in Germany and 
Denmark. 

The comparatively few examples of 
coéperation in this country have for the 
most part been successful and we hope 
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will start the movement going. Most 
of these societies are in the West, and 
we wonder how much longer the 
farmer of the East must ask when sell- 
ing his products: “What will you 
give?’’ and with equal dependence have 
to ask in buying: ‘How much do you 
ask?” 

We were specially fortunate in 
securing for our readers several articles 
for this number which touch on organi- 
zation and codperation. 


For a long time there 
has been a crying need 
for a student lounging 
room in the College of 
Agriculture like the 
ones in Goldwin Smith and Sibley. 
The Student Association needed a 
place to hang its athletic banners and 
pictures while the men needed a place 
where they could spend the time 
between their classes. 

This need was first supplied by the 
seminar room across the hall from the 
library. As this room was never large 
enough a larger room was asked for. 
Until the beginning of this year, there 
has been no available place. This 
year, however, Dean Bailey offered the 
basement laboratory of the pomology 
department. He also offered to fit it 
out according to plans submitted by 
the Association. 

A committee was given the work of 
forming plans and carrying them out. 
Benches were placed around the walls, 
two large tables and a good supply of 
chairs were furnished, and the trophies 
moved into the room. 

At the winter election of officers for 
the Association a vote was taken on 
the question of smoking in the new 
quarters. The students came out with 
a large majority against smoking. 


The 
Student 
Room 
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Now there is abundant room for all 
who wish to study, read, or rest 
between classes. The room is also an 
ideal place for the athletic trophies and 
pictures. Class and club meetings are 
being held in the room and there is 
movement on foot to have some get- 
together meetings there in the near 
future. 

B. H. AusTIN, ’12 


A record crowd of in- 
Farmers’ 
Week 


terested visitors gath- 
ered at the College of 
Agriculture to attend 
the fifth annual Farmers’ Week, Feb. 
19 to 24, and the capacity of the 
college was taxed to the utmost to 
accommodate the guests. 
the building was 
increased by the condemnation of the 
Animal Husbandry Building which 
was declared unsafe on account of the 
condition of the roof. 


The con- 


gestion in main 


The program of the week was so 
arranged that a definite and connected 
line of work could be followed through- 
out the week, such as lectures and 
demonstrations on dairying, poultry 
raising, fruit growing, farm crops, and 
the like: or a man might devote his 
attention throughout the entire week 
to the economic, social and educational 
There were 
over 300 lectures, fifteen exhibits and 


questions of rural life. 
fifteen conferences, allowing a wide 
range of choice for visitors. 

The program of conference and con- 
ventions held during the week was as 
follows: The New York State Drain- 
age association (Monday, Tuesday); 
Homemakers’ conference (throughout 
the week); Poultry institute (Tuesday- 
Friday); Rural Church conference 
(Tuesday); Students’ association of 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture (Wednesday); New York 
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State Vegetable Growers’ association 
(Tuesday-Thursday); New York State 
Plant Breeders’ association (Wednes- 
day); Winter Dairy Students’ asso- 
ciation (Tuesday); Rural Bankers 
conference (Friday); Rural Editors’ 
conference (Wednesday); Experimen- 
ters’ league (Thursday); and Rural 
School Education conference (through- 
out the week). 

Another feature of the week were 
the exhibits arranged by the various 
departments. Among these were The 
Animal Husbandry exhibit: the exhi- 
bit of Dairy Industry showing bacteria 
and their relation to clean milk; the 
Farm Mechanics exhibit of water 
systems, lighting plants, spray ma- 
chinery, and gasoline engines; an 
exhibit of the home economics depart- 
ment including charts and labor-saving 
devices; an extensive exhibit showing 
the improvements of plants by the 
plant-breeding department; demon- 
strations and exhibits of plant diseases 
and insect pests; demonstrations and 
exhibits relating to floriculture 
vegetable culture; an 


and 
educational 


exhibit of poultry house appliances, 
with charts and photographs showing 
the results of recent investigations: 
exhibits showing the forms of lime, 
fertilizer materials, drainage and irriga- 


tion systems; exhibit of students’ 
work of the department of Rural Art 


and drawing. 

Monday, March 18, 
1912, is being broadly 
heralded as Farmers’ 
Parcels Post Letter 
Day. On this date all the farmers are 
requested to write to their members 
of Congress stating their demand for 
parcels post. Let every reader of the 
COUNTRYMAN write such a letter and 
try to persuade your 
write also. 


Parcels 
Post 


neighbor to 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


CALENDAR 


Mon., Mar. 11, Round-Up Club. 
Lazy Club. 
Association Meeting. 
Round-Up Club. 
Lazy Club. 
Sophomore Ag. Class 

Meeting. 

Round-Up Club. 

Lazy Club. 

Round-Up Club. 

Lazy Club. 

Spring Recess Begins. 

InstructionResumed. 
* * * 

The regular February Assembly was 
held on Thursday evening, Feb. 15, 
After the regular opening by singing 
the “Alma Mater,”’ musical selections 
by the Glee Clubs were enjoyed. A 
powerful and inspiring address by 
Dean Bailey followed. He discussed 
the relation of the individual to the 
world at large, bringing out the fact 
that the individual must place himself 
in the right attitude with regard to his 
fellow men if he is to reach the utmost 
usefulness. The Dean read a portion 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Will o’ 
the Mill,” to illustrate the effect of 
an over-segregated life. The evening 
was closed with the singing of the 
“Evening Song,” after which all re- 
mained to join in the usual social hour. 

ok as * 


Tues., Mar. 12, 
Mon., Mar. 18, 


Mon., Mar. 25, 


Mon., April 1, 


Wed., April 3, 
Tues., April 9, 


At the fourteenth annual banquet 
of the Cornell Club of New England at 
Boston, Feb. 10, Dean Bailey, the 
guest of honor, spoke of the Univer- 


sity’s future. Byron Satterlee Hul- 


burt, of Harvard, paid a high tribute 
to Cornell and Dean Bailey, for the 
Cambridge institution. Coach John 
F. Moakley and the track squad were 
also present and carried greetings from 
Ithaca. 

* * * 

Samuel Campbell was one of the 
first trustees of Cornell University, a 
friend of Ezra Cornell, and together 
with Mr. Walcott owned at one time 
the greatest herd of Shorthorn Cattle 
in the country, the New York Mills 
Herd. This herd sold at auction 
September 10, 1873. One cow, the 
Eighth Duchess of Geneva brought 
$40,600, which was a record price at 
that time for an animal of any descrip- 
tion. 

Mrs. Jane Coventry, a daughter of 
Samuel Campbell, has presented to 
the College of Agriculture through her 
son, Mr. Sinclair Coventry,a member of 


- the Winter Course, two very interesting 


and valuable historical pamphlets. 
One is a catalogue of the New York 
Mills Herd, March 1, 1873, and the 
other is a sale catalogue containing the 
prices and names of purchasers at the 
New York Mills Auction. Besides 
these, she has presented a beautifully 
framed collection of medals won by the 
herd at the New York State fair. The 
College and especially-the Department 
of Animal Husbandry appreciates the 
fact that the Campbell family has 
placed them here. 
* * * 

Miss Mary A. Fitch, graduate stu- 
dent in plant physiology and entomol- 
ogy during 1909-10, has returned to 
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continue her work for the doctorate. 
Miss Fitch is now assistant plant 
pathologist at Purdue University. 

* * * 


Professor Fippin of the Department 
of Agronomy, on Feb. 7, lectured at 
Columbia University, on ‘Practical 
Farm Drainage.” This lecture was 
one of a series of sixteen lectures, given 
on Wednesday afternoons by some of 
the most learned men of the country. 

ok * * 


The Juniors held a smoker in Barnes 
Hall on the evening of February 16th. 
This is the first time that the Ag. 
Juniors have ever held such a function 
and in spite of the fact that a Wrestling 
Meet and a Masque performance were 
being held the same evening, the affair 
was so successful that such a get-toge- 
ther bids fair to become an annual 
event. The committee in charge de- 
serves much credit for the excellent 
program which they prepared. Prof. 
Mann was the table toastmaster; stunts 
were given by Messrs. Horner, Whit- 
ney, Rothstein, Genung and Van 
Hoesan and Profs. Mulford, Gilbert 
and Whetzel entertained with talks 
and stories. 

* * * 

The Poultry Department has been 
very active in extension work during 
the last month. Professors Rice, 
Trask, Hurd, Krum, Rogers, and 
others have given numerous stage 
exhibits and speeches all over the 
state. Great interest was shown in 
these meetings. 

* * * 

Mr. H. J. Sconce, a corn breeder 
from Illinois, visited the Department 
of Plant Breeding during February and 
gave a talk before the Synopsis Club 
on the 8th of the month. 


* * * 


Synapsis held its one-hundredth 
meeting on the evening of February 14. 
The meeting was held at the home of 
Dr. Webber and the occasion duly 
celebrated by an appropriate program. 

* ok * 


Professor Fippin recently wrote an 
article on “‘The Agriculture of New 
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York State,’ which was printed in the 
March number of the Journal of 
Geology, published at Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


The Department of Farm Mechanics 
recently received a large amount of 
new equipment, a considerable part of 
which deals with different kinds of 
water supply systems. 


* * * 


Mr. Oliver Wilson, of Peoria, Master 
of the National Grange, addressed 
local grangers and undergraduates of 
the College of Agriculture, Feb. 9. 


* * * 


Mr. Leighty of the Department of 
Plant-Breeding attended the Farmers’ 
Institute recently held at the Lincoln- 
dale Agricultural School. 

* * * 

Dr. Gilbert gave several lectures in 
the Institute School Series during 
February. 

* * * 

J. K. Wilson is dividing his time 
between soil technology and plant 
physiology. 

* * * 

R. E. Deuel, ’11, instructor in Ani- 
mal Husbandry, is in charge of the 
operation of two new vacuum milking 
machines which were installed recently 
in the Agricultural Barns. One o 
these machines will milk two cows at 
the same time and in about one quarter 
of the usual time required. 


* * * 


Professor Fippin in connection with 
the Western Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Week of the State College of Agricul- 
ture, on March 4th and sth, lectured 
on Soil Moisture and Drainage, at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. 


ok * * 


Dr. Gilbert spent the first week of 
February giving talks at Farmers’ 
Institutes on Long Island, speaking at 
Northport, Bridgehampton, Riverhead 
and Southhold. He also gave talks at 
meetings of the rural teachers of 
Suffolk County under the auspices of 
the State Department of Education. 
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The department of bacteriology of 
the State Experiment Station (Geneva) 
is now represented at Cornell by two 
experienced investigators, registered 
in the Graduate School. M. J. 
Prucha, fellow in plant physiology, is 
conducting important investigations 
relating to the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
of legumes. 

* * * 


The Ag. basketball team closed the 
season by defeating C. E., on Saturday, 
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Feb. 17. This left the team in the 
third place for the inter-college basket- 
ball series. The line-up was as follows: 
E. A. Brown, right forward; M. E. 
Maxon, left forward; N. D. Steve, 
centre; D. D. Ward, (capt.) right 
guard; R. F. Steve, left guard; sub- 
stitutes, T. M. Gray, C. G. Crittenden, 
J. A. Webb; manager, W. De S. Wil- 
son. The team met Feb. 18, and 
elected the following officers for the 
year, 1912-13: Captain, N. D. Steve; 
manager, J. S. Clark. 


BASKET BALL TEAM, 1911-12. 


W. De S. WILson, Mer., 
R. F. STEVE 
M. E. Maxon 


C. G. CRITTENDEN 
D. D. Warp, Cap7. 


Pavto by Robinson 

C. S. WriGcut, Coach 
E. E. BRown 

N. D. STEVE 





FORMER STUDENTS 


MAURICE CHASE BURRITT. 


08, B.S. 4A; .. 16, MS A 
Maurice Chase Burritt was born and 
reared on a farm at Hilton, Monroe 
County, New York. He received his 
early education at the Hilton High 
School, and at Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, graduating from 
the latter institution in 1902: He 
early determined to seek an agricul- 
tural education at Cornell, but owing 
to the death of his father when he was 
quite young, the management of the 
home farm devolved on him. After 
his graduation from preparatory school 
therefore, he spent two years re- 
organizing the farm, getting it into 
profitable enough operation to provide 
for his college education. 

Entering Cornell in 1904, he grad- 
uated in 1908. While in college he 
was connected with many student 
activities, being a member of Hebs-Sa, 
President of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion one term, and Alumni Editor of 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN in his 
senior year. He was also a student 
assistant in ‘Farm Crops”’ during his 
last term, and is the author of Cornell 
Bulletin 271, ““The Incomes of 178 
New York Farms.” 


After graduation he assisted in mak- 
ing an Orchard Survey of Monroe 
County. On September, 1908, he 
entered the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a Scientific 
Assistant in Farm Management. For 
three years he was engaged in ‘“‘dis- 
trict” field work mostly in New York 
and the New England States, being 
promoted to Assistant Agriculturalist 
in 1g10o. He has written several bulle- 
tins, two of which ‘‘Agricultural Condi- 
tions in Southern New York,” and ‘‘A 
Successful New York Farm,” are 
published, the others not yet being in 
print. 

During the winters of 1909-10 and 
1910-11, Mr. Burritt taught the Short 
Course in “Commercial Fruit Grow- 
ing’’ at Cornell. 

In October, 1911, Mr. Burritt re- 
signed from the Department to become 
editor of the New York Tribune 
Farmer at New York City in which 
work he is now engaged. 

He has just completed a book on 
“The Farm Apple Orchard” which 
will soon be issued by the Outing 
Publishing Company. 

Mr. Burritt stillsowns the home 
farm, ‘‘Beechwood”’ which he operates 
at long range through a manager and 
in which he is very much interested. 
He has always looked forward to 
returning to it but so far the induce- 
ments of a larger field of usefulness 
have not permitted this, although he 
has not. abandoned the hope of some 
day settling down there with the 
orchards he is developing. 

On August 9, 1911, he was married 
to Estella May Buell of Bergen, N. Y. 


94, B. S. A~—Raymond A. Pearson, 
who resigned the office of Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, last week said in his letter 


to Governor Dix: ‘For a long time I 
have wished to make a study of certain 
agricultural conditions in Europe, and 
I have decided to undertake this study 
at an early date.’’ In accepting the 
resignation, the Governor commended 
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Mr. Pearson for the service he had 
rendered the State since his appoint- 
ment in April, 1908, and for his 
determination to take up the study of 
agricultural conditions abroad. 


’oo, Ph.D.—Dr. Judson F. Clark 
and Pery Lyford, ’o6, B.S.A., are now 
associated in the lumber business in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. They 
also have an eastern office at Montreal. 


’o2, B.S.A.—L. H. Moulton, who 
formerly has been on a farm near 
Cuba, N. Y., has accepted a position 
as Superintendent of the College 
Farms. 


’o3, W.A.—Hubert D. Gage, of 
South Berlin, N. Y., is in charge of 
Governor Dix’s farm near Albany. 

’o4, F.E.—Louis Margolis who has 
been in the United States Forestry 
Service, is now Forest Cruiser with the 
firm of Clark & Lyford. He is 
located at Montreal, Canada. 


’o4, W.A.—C. E. Holloway has 
resigned his position as superintendent 
of the Pencoyd Farm, Bala, Pa., and 
will start in farming for himself. His 


address is R. D. No. 3, Morristown, 
Pa. 

’os, M.S.A.—C. I. Lewis is chief of 
the division of horticulture at the 


Oregor’ Agricultural College and Ex- 
perimental Station. 


’05, B.S.A.—Robert Dunlop has 
purchased a farm at Wyebrook, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on which he will put into 
practice the up-to-date methods he 
learned while in college. 


’06, B.S.A.—F. E. Peck writes from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., that he has been 
acting as bacteriologist and chemist 
for the Hill Dairy Co., located there. 
After leaving college Mr. Peck taught 
two years at the Mt. Hermon School, 
Mass. The two years following he 
had charge of the certified milk plant 
of the Fairchild Dairy Co., at Mont- 
clair, N. J. He gave up this position 
to go to Chattanooga, where he has 
been working in a well-equipped com- 
mercial plant. Mr. Peck has recently 
contributed articles on dairying to 
some of the leading agricultural papers. 
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He is also a weekly contributor to one 
of the local papers. His address is 
1117 E. 8th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


’o7, B.S.A.; ’08, M.S.A—N. H. 
Grubb is in the Forestry Service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. His address is 1939 Biltmore 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


’o7, Sp.—Henry Jennings is a soil 
scientist with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and at present 
is located in Gwinnett County, Georgia 


08, M.S.A.; ’o9, Ph.D.—J. O. 
Morgan, formerly professor of agron- 
omy at the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, has assumed 
the duties of professor of agronomy 
at the Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, College Station, Tex. 


’o9, B.S.A.—Rolla C. Lawry, mana- 
ger of the Yesterlaid Egg Company, 
Pacific, Mo., has recently been married 
to Miss Estelle Irene Campbell of that 
place. 


’o9, B.S.A.—S. F. Willard, Jr., is 
with Vaughn’s Seed Store, Western 
Springs, Ill. 


’10, B.S.A.—C. C. Vincent who was 
Assistant in Horticulture in the Idaho 
Agricultural College has accepted a 
position in Clemson College, South 
Carolina. 


10, B. S. A.—F. B. Kelley will go to 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., on March 15th, 
to manage a farm recently acquired 
by his employers, the Jackson & Per- 
kins Company, wholesale nurserymen. 

"10, W. A.—Carl J. Taber is fore- 
man of the Otsego County Farm at 
Phoenix Mills, N. Y. 

"10, W. P.—Ford W. Arnold is 
building up a poultry farm in Otsego 
County, at West Oneonta, N. Y. 


"11, Ph.D.—George Bouyoucos is 
now connected with the Soils Depart- 
ment at the Michigan Agricultural 
College. 


"11, Ph.D.—F. K. Harris is now 
Professor of Agronomy at the Utah 
Agricultural College. 
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"11, B.S.A.—T. E. Elder was re- 
cently a visitor at the college. Mr. 
Elder is at the head of the agricultural 
department of the Mt. Hermon Pre- 
paratory School, at Mt. Hermon, Mass. 

‘11, B.S.A.—Joseph Retick is en- 
gaged in fruit growing at the Royal 
Ridge Farm, Front Royal, Virginia. 
Roy B. Holbrook, ’10, and Lawrence 
Swan, ’11, are in partnership with him. 
“All Cornellians welcome.” 

‘11, W.A.—Henry D. Knight is 
spending the winter at Palm Beach, 
Fla., where he is engaged in packing 
and shipping citrus fruits. 

"12, Ph.D.—John Turlington is now 
Assistant Agronomist at the Georgia 
Agricultural College. 

"12, B.S.A.—Lester A. Polhemus 
was married to Miss Jessamine War- 
wick at Brockport, N. Y., on February 
6th. He has accepted a position as 
manager of the Northfield Farm, 
East Northfield, Mass. 

12, B.S.A.—S. N. Stimson recently 
accepted a position as farm manager 


on C. G. A. Whitney’s farm, near 
Albany, N. Y. 

"12, Sp. Ex.—D. E. Smith, who had 
to leave college during the middle of 
last term on account of poor health is 
at present at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
His many friends here wish him a 
speedy recovery. 

"12, Sp.—R. T. Leader is employed 
by Charles T. Stout on a 300 acre farm 
in Connecticut devoted to fruit and 
stock raising. 

’12, W. H.—Ellwood Douglass has a 
position on a fruit farm owned by Geo. 
C. Hubbard, at Red Hook, N. Y. 

"12, W.A.—Alexander B. Borgeson 
has accepted a position with the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. He will be in 
charge of between 5,000 and 6,000 
acres in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Missouri. He is 
located at North Hampton, Pa. 

*k * * 


We should like to publish a note for 
each former student at least once each 
year. We cannot do this without your 
cooperation. Will YOU give it? 


POSITIONS 


[Below are given a few available positions which have come to the College. 
For further information address Prof. J. L. Stone at this College.| 


Farm of 116 acres in Dutchess Co., 
N. Y., devoted chiefly to dairying. 
Farm furnished with stock and ma- 
chinery, also a silo. Will rent on 
shares or pay a small salary. 

* * * 

Moderate sized farm in Connecticut 
devoted to dairying, vegetable, and 
flower gardening (greenhouse). Mar- 
ried man wanted. 

* * * 

Dairy farm of 130 acres, 26 miles 
from Buffalo, for rent on shares. Silo, 
ice-house. A married man required. 

* ok * 

Country place of 125 acres in 
Connecticut, 35 miles from New York 
City. Requires a married man 25 to 
40 years old experienced in poultry, 
cattle, fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
lawns. Small greenhouse for starting 
plants. 

* * * 


A working foreman for a moderate 


sized farm in Chenango Co. Chiefly 
dairying. Cottage, fowl and milk sup- 
plies. 

ok ok ok 

A Pottsville, Pa., gentleman desires 

a man to work a 4o acre farm and 
manage a tract of mountain land of 
some 1200 acres on which it is desired 
to keep goats for milk for hospitals. 
About 225 goats are now on the place. 
Single or married. Man must have 
had some experience with goats. 

* * * 


Farmer for Home for Children near 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wife to act as 
matron. Sixty-eight acres of good 
land. Inmates 60 children and nine 
old men. Start at $900 per year with 
advance of $100 per year for three 
years. Furnished rooms and board. 

* * * 


Farm for rent on shares, three miles 
from Canandaigua, N. Y., on trolley 
line. Adapted to milk business. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


THE FERTILIZER RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The United States possesses the 
largest phosphate fields in the world 
and not only supplies all that is re- 
quired for home consumption but also 
exports large quantities to foreign 
countries. All of the potash, however, 
required for our fertilizers is imported 
from Germany, the annual importation 
being about $15,000,000. 

Germany has shown a disposition to 
limit the amount sent to this country 
and as the use of fertilizers is increasing 
rapidly, the need for a home supply 
becomes every year more apparent. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been investigating the possible sources 
of potash in this country and now 
reports this country should shortly not 
only be able to supply its own needs of 
potash salts, but even possibly export 
to foreign markets. A new industry 
will be established and if the by-pro- 
ducts are wisely used many millions 
per annum should be added to the 


wealth of this country. 


The Department experts have 
covered a wide range in their investiga- 
tion. Some of the desert basins were 
examified; brines and mother liquors 
from salt wells were tested and experi- 
ments were carried on with the object 
of extracting potash from silicate rocks 
and minerals, such as alunite, which 
contain it. The work is still under 
way and potash in limited amounts 
undoubtedly will be derived from some 
of these sources. Up to the present, 
none of inorganic sources give promise 
of satisfying the country’s needs. 

But in the giant kelps of the Pacific 
Coast a satisfactory source of potash 
has been found. The kelp groves 
along less than one-fourth of the coast- 
line have been mapped and yet these 
should yield from two to three times as 
much potash as the present importa- 
tions. These sea weeds are able to 
extract, by selective absorption, the 
potash salts from the sea water and on 
drying,*these salts are very largely 
exuded on the surface. The dried 


plants contain from 25 to 35 per cent. 
of their weight of potassium chloride 
and the latter can very readily be 
extracted. The kelps also contain 
iodine and many other by-products can 
be obtained from them. It is possible 
that these by-products will more than 
pay the manufacturing expenses, leav- 
ing the potassium chloride free from 
cost. The Japanese have already 
shown considerable ingenuity in work- 
ing up these by-products. Not only 
do they use some of the waste material 
for cattle food but the Japanese them- 
selves use it as staple article of diet. 
Glue, shellac, paper and other useful 
by-products can also be obtained from 
this source. 

Some of the Pacific groves are five 
miles long and two miles wide, and the 
growth in these groves is exceedingly 
dense. These plants reach a length of 
1oo feet or more and grow in strong 
tideways where they are exposed to the 
full force of the open sea. All of the 
groves are within the three mile limit 
and should be easily harvested. If 
properly harvested and protected these 
groves will yield an annual harvest 
indefinitely; it is even possible that in 
some cases two such harvests may be 
obtained. On a conservative basis 
upward of a million tons of potassium 
chloride worth nearly $40,000,000 
should be obtained each year. No 
estimate can be given at the present 
time of the value of the by-products. 


DESICCATED POTATOES 


The drying of potatoes is an indus- 
try that has reached a high state of 
development in Germany, which coun- 
try grows one-third of the world’s 
potato crop. Germany has potato 
drying plants with a combined yearly 
capacity of nearly twenty-five million 
bushels of potatoes. The two general 
methods of manufacture are known as 
the roll system and the drum system. 

In the roll system the potatoes are 
steamed until softened, and then 
passed between large revolving cylin- 
ders which are heated by steam. The 
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potato forms on the roll in a layer, 
which dries and is scraped off during 
the revolution of the roll. This pro- 
duct has the appearance of one of our 
breakfast foods known as “‘corn flakes”’ 
and is used as general substitute for the 
fresh potato in the household, in addi- 
tion to being ground to a flour and 
mixed with other flours for bread 
making and in the making of cereal 
foods. 

The drum system makes a product 
at about half the manufacturing cost 
of the roll system, and is used for all 
purposes other than human food. It 
consists essentially, of an iron shell 
about two and one-half feet in diameter 
and eight times this length. Through 
this a heavy current of air is drawn by 
means of a fan, and the fire gases from 
a stove feed directly into it, the mixture 
of heated and cold air being such as to 
make a temperature of about 60 
degrees F. at the entrance. From a 
cutting machine, chipped potatoes are 
conveyed to the slowly revolving drum 
which is provided with an interior 
construction that gives the potatoes 
the maximum exposure to the drying 
action of the hot air. The drying 
operation must be done on rather a 
large scale, as small drums are not 
nearly so efficient in proportion to size. 
Four tons of potatoes yield one ton of 
dried product. In Germany, most of 
the product is used for domestic ani- 
mals, having about the equivalent 
value of corn for farm stock. The 
product, being partially cooked, is 
most suitable for the manufacture of 
starch. One of the large manufact- 
urers of machinery, is now trying out 
a process for making a material that 
will be suitable for making into finish 
starch. 

It appears that this industry may be 
applicable to the United States, es- 
pecially where the question of freight 
is one of importance for, as, seen above, 
the weight of product is reduced to 
one-fourth. It should enable our 
Western States to utilize the advan- 
tages they have for potato growing, 
both as a money crop and as a culti- 
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vated crop in the rotation to prepare 
land for wheat and other grains. 
Furthermore, the machines could be 
used for drying sugar beet pulp, beet 
leaves, and other similar products, as it 
is in this way the German beet sugar 
factories conserve their pulp, mixing it 
with a small quantity of molasses for 
stock feed, a part of which is exported 
to the United States. 
* * * 
A Parcets Post 

It is an established fact that a 
special parcels post arrangement with 
our government enables the people of 
New Zealand to buy articles in the 
United States and have them delivered 
to their homes by mail cheaper than 
we can obtain the same goods from 
near-by cities by mail. New Zealand 
has a parcels post; the same is true of 
several other foreign countries. In 
other words, the American citizens are 
supporting a governmental department 
that is doing a large parcels post busi- 
ness benefitting only the people out- 
side of the United States. We have 
learned, moreover, that under the 
supervision of the present postmaster- 
general the economical and efficient 
administration of the affairs of his 
department has turned an annual 
deficit of $17,000,000 into a surplus of 
several hundred thousand dollars. We 
know, too, that the officials of the Post 
Office Department are struggling over 
a problem, namely, how to use to the 
best advantage the extra room at the 
disposal of nearly all the mail carriers 
in the United States. And yet, the 
people of the United States cannot 
have a parcels post. Why? There 
are four reasons: the Adams Express 
Company, the Wells Fargo Express 
Company, the American Express Com- 
pany, and the United States Express 
Company. Surely, the criminal pro- 


secution of these companies about to 
be begun by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because of their practice 
of overcharging the public ought to 
prepare the way at least for the 
establishment of a parcels post in the 
United States. 





( WAGONS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
Fe OF ALL LOADS AND ROADS FOR YEARS 


HE real proof of the strength, durability, and value of I H C wagons 
is what they have done and are now doing for thousands of farmers 
throughout thecountry. Light loads and heavy loads have been carried 

by IH C wagons, over good roads and bad roads, for so many years that 
there is hardly a farmer who is not familiar with the high quality that these 
names on wagons zepresent— 


Weber Columbus 
New Bettendorf Steel King 


The reputation gained by these wagons is not due to any one particular 
feature, but to the all-round perfection and superiority of the principle, 


the materials, and the workmanship used in their construction. 

WEBER wagons have been the leaders for 66 years. All the wood is 
carefully selected and straight grained. It is air-dried for at least two years— 
so that the sap is retained, giving the wood wonderful stamina. Hickory is 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. Oak is used for 
hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, and sandboards. Oak and hickory are 
used for spokes. 

COLUMBUS WAGONS are made to stand hard service. Boxes and 
wheels are first-class. Boxes are equipped with the only binders which hold 
the sections together and do not split.the sides. The combination oak and 
angle iron hound is always appreciated. 

NEW BETTENDORF-—A steel gear wagon of standard quality with carry- 
ing capacity unexcelled. The only gear having an axle with a removable 
malleable sleeve which can be replaced when worn. 

STEEL KING has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles and 
bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and can easily be 
replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon box of best quality and construction. 

Don’t buy any wagon until you see the 1 H C local dealer. Ifyou prefer, 

write direct for the catalogues you are most interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 


I H C Service Bureau 


The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish 
farmers with information on better farming. If 
you have any worthy questions concerning soils, 
crops, pests, fertilizer, etc., write to the 1HC 
Service Bureau, and learn what our experts and 
others have found out concerning those subjects. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


ITS UNIFORM STRENGTH 





GUARANTEES RESULTS 


Anyone can make lime-sulphur solution. The problem is to make it 
the same every timz. This is essential, otherwise results are uncertain and 
the value of the spray may be lost. That’s why it pays to use 


ELECTRO Lime-Sulphur 


g 
(CONCENTRATED) Solution 


It is always of uniform strength, therefore you KNOW what you are using. We guarantee it to test 3234 to 
33° Baume and to contain the maximum percentage of po'ysulphides of calcium (soluble sulphur). It meets all the 
requirements of the Nationa! Insecticide and Fungicide Law and state laws on this subject. 


is the only arsenate of lead in amorphous 
Electro Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead tan aeanclat) term, Tharezone STICES 


firmly even when used as a dust. It is 100% stronger than other brands (3214 to 33% arsenic oxide) and 
is safe for any foliage (contains less than 4 of 1% water-soluble arsenic). Mixes instantly with water 
without caking. Send for comparative tests by Conn. and N. J. Agri. Exper. Stations. 


66 Spraying will interest you. The most con- 


Cpe] . ae cise and comprehensive free book 
E cs EC Simplified ”’ on spraying ever issued. Where 
[Emre RO 


shall we send your copy? 


AA The Vreeland Chemical Co., 37 Dey St., New York 


- Cuenythi nq 
om pic Fox yourbairy 


UR New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 

should be in the hands of every owner of 

a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 

87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
It will show you the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices. 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY PROFITS 


We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our- organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. 

We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than a!l other concerns combined. 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Dep't 28. Chicago, a. 
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YOU NEED THIS PLOW! 


THE EDDY, No. 400 
REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW 


It makes no difference what plow you now have, you need this one. In 
other plows you don’t gett EDDY QUALITY or Eddy features. You can 
not do the same excellent work with other makes. To get the greatest plow 
satisfaction you have to use an Eddy. Look at the illustration. See how 
simple and strong this plow is. It is heavy enough for strength and light 
enough for minimum draft. It is built to work year after year. 


THE EDDY REVERSIBLE PLOW 


The Eddy Reversible Plow does away with ‘“‘dead”’ and “ridge” furrows. 
With it you turn all the furrows one way. By simply pressing the foot 
lever the plow is lifted from the ground and locked up automatically. The 
driver controls the plow at all times with his feet, leaving his hands free to 
handle his horses. The adjustment levers are easily reached and operated 
from the seat. This plow is adapted to all conditions, and is unusually 
easy and safe to use on rough, hilly land. Its simplicity, endurance, 
convenience and thorough work make it a necessity for the best farmers. 
Write today for new catalog 30. It contains information on plows you 
should have. Send postal today. 


W. EDDY PLOW CO. 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 
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Sor 
SANITARY CLEANER 


No imitation of a sanitary cleaner in a dairy can 
take the place of a real sanitary dairy cleaner. When it 
comes to protecting the milk from its dangerous enemy, 
bacteria, and to warding off contamination by odors and 
germs, nothing can give the same assurance as a real 
sanitary dairy cleaner. 


ado 


Dairyman’s 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


has created a place for itself in every dairy, whether large 
or small, for it is the only cleaner which is both sanitary 
in composition and sanitary in its cleaning. 

Each particle of Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser is cleansing. You can depend upon it to clean 
thoroughly without a trace of injury to the surface to 
which it is applied. Nor will it leave a slight film of 
grease or caustic as do soaps, soap powders, sal soda and 
lye. It is sanitary in every respect. 

You buy Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Clean- 
ser knowing that it has no substitutes. No other cleaner 

Seiten te Cale will satisfy you after you have once 

become used to the clean, wholesome 
conditions, so easily attained with its 
use. 

You take the initial step, ask your 
dealer for a sack or write your supply 
house for a barrel; we will do our part 

in every'package by guaranteeing complete satisfaction. 


RAS 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturer» 
Wyandotte, Mich., U.S. A. 


waa gt 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 


i cciantaeeeniiehaseeliinaliaiibpiaeitekadlbiinconenial? 
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Practical 
Tree 
Surgery 


Pruning 


Filling Cavities 


with Cement 


Chaining Defective 
Crotches 


Spraying and 
Planting 


Our speciality is to 
renovate old run-down 
orchards and put them 
into good bearing con- 
dition. We plant young 
orchards and contract to 
care for old ones. Let 
us convince you of our 
scientific methods of 

One of the many Chained Trees in Dr. C. D. Vernooy’s orchard, fixing old orchards. Our 
Cortland, N. Y. Cavity cemented and limbs chained; men have_ thorough 
well protected against decay and storms. k ledge of the - prin- 

nowledge o I 

ciples underlying horticulture and long experience in treatment of 
wounded and diseased trees. Send for our booklet “PRACTICAL TREE 
SURGERY” explaining our work. Write us, telling how many trees, 
general condition of orchard and we shall arrange to inspect your orchard 
and advise work needed. Why leave your orchard to deteriorate? Put 
it in our care and it will become the pride of your estate. Our charges 


are reasonable. 
Address the Nearest Office 


TENNY-RAYCHEFF CO. 


HILTON, N. Y. CORTLAND, N. Y. 
SAVE AND PRESERVE YOUR OLD FRUIT TREES 
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The A. I. Root Company 
Medina ~ Ohio 


| 


EE | 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 


Our line includes bee-hives and frames» 


Williams Brothers 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re- 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 

We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 


azine—may be had upon request. 
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SELSELETAFEAEALEASTSTSTLESLESSES SEE “The Famous Airline Bee Products.’ 
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Be ae 
H. C. CABLE - Raw Ground Lime 


To visit the model store at the Quickly available. Will 
campus gate will quickly convince you 


that I have mastered the student * work nicely in grain drill. 
taste in the Photographic and Picture 


Framing line. t ‘ F. E.CONLEY STONE CO. 


BLACKMER BLOCK 
Ithaca Phone 180K 


Utica, N. Y. 


for the soil. Purest in the 
State of New York, as shown 
by Bulletin 325. No burn- 
ing of Man, Beast or Soil. 
Can be applied with drill 
and at any time. Analysis 
guaranteed. Write for 
prices, testing paper, infor- 
mation, etc. 


The Caledonia Marl Co., “x‘7 
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The C€ ‘ornell ¢ cuniry man 


Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Why let the fruits of Oregon and California monopolize our best markets when fruit of EQUALLY FINE 
APPEARANCE AND FAR BETTER QUALITY can be ISED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES 
AND FEED THEM PROPERLY? 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 

Is an Alkaline Phosphate of High Availabili The occ, of Nine Analyses at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station shows the ae TOTAL PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17.73 percent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
ACID, 15.48 per cent. (By Wagner's Standard Method) pee Bulletin 27, page 16. THOMAS PHOSPHATE 

POWDER SO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent. of EFFECTI LIME, 15 to 17 per cent. of IRON and 3 to 6 
per cent. of MANGANESE. All buyers should insist on having V GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(Basic Slag Phosphate). 





BEARING ON THE TAGS 


THE ‘‘KEY AND TREE’? TRADE MARK 
Thus you can be sure to get the Genuine Unadulterated Article 


(When writing for our booklet, “Up-to-date Fruit Growing,”’ 
please be sure to mention THE CorNELL CouNTRYMAN.) 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 


SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


(The Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the 
Market.) 


51 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, 
Va., Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, S. C.) 


The Improved Simplex 
Link Blade 


Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES, 
CLOSEST SKIMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 


Has more exclusive patented features of 
merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into acream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 lIbs., $90.00 
700 lbs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 
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ROTHSCHILD BROS. 
“Student Supplies” 


| 


Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 
Nature. 

a RE? 


Men who Wear the 


Quality Shop Clothes 
(Falta LS A eM RR ARERR 


Appreciate the Best in 


Tailoring. 
RIERA T 


E. B. BAXTER, 


150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


eee eT ee NOON 


Ithaca Phone 76x | 
The Palace Laundry 
323 and 325 Eddy Street 


F. C. Barnard, Prop. 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
$ 


J. C. Durfey 


for rooms 


Decorations and Necessaries 


Bedding, 
Banners, 
Lamps, 

Books, 


Carpets, Rugs, 
Sofa Pillows, 
Desk furnishings, 


Steins, Curtains, 


Waste Paper Baskets 


Men’s Wear 


Ho- 
siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


Rothschild Bros. 


“The Store of the City" 


* 
Le a sete 


Ithaca Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 


Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 
Look Like New. 
No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 


For | Central and Southern New York 


220 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Students! 


Come to the 


Students’ Inn 


319 EDDY 


For Everything 
Good to Eat 





THOMAS J. LARKIN 


EAST HILL 
CASH GROCER 


BELL PHONE tr # 
ITHACA PHONE 


406 Eddy St. 


New students are invited to call on us be- 
fore deciding on a place to trade. 
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IT CLEANS CLEAN ALWAYS 


NEW PROCESS DRY-CLEANING 


Is Sanitary and Good 
for the Clothes 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 
103 Dryden Road W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 


Colored Kid Gloves Cleaned 


in a Satisfactory Manner 





The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


ee eee ae i ee ee ie 
Robinson's Photograph Shop White & Burdick Co. 


The oldest and largest 
214 East State Street Drug Store in the City 


Photographer fer the Senter Clase | Supplies for Agricultural Students 
; She ae a Specialty 
THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 
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Pictures  —-_—_ Picture Framing 
SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 








PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


ee 
D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markets 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in isiaien. 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 


We bind anything. 
J. WILL TREE’S 113 s N. Tioga St. 


BARNEY SEAMON 


-.- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 


WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


CUT FLOWERS,DECORATIVE | prt — 
PLANTS, ETC. PETER SCUSA 


THE BOOL Modern Shoe Repairing 


Have your old shoes:made like new. $1 


FLORAL CO. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . . 


215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | Werk Guaranteed 





THE FIRST NATIONAL. BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. 2@ = “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 











“If you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. We make to 
measure at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
- “Tf not we make it right” 118 East State Street 
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ALBERGER , ihe 


Caterer 


CATERS TO 
Teas, Luncheons The Toggery Shops 
Dances and Banquets EsTABLISHED 1888 

aoe | § Agents for Mark Cross 
Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty - LEATHER GOODS 
and GLOVES 


for men and women 





523 E. StateSt. ITHACA,N.Y. | 
WIOVOGSOOOOOCUOOVSOOVOUUHUuww 


BATES’ 
Tailoring Shop 


411 E. State St. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 


Hatter, Hosier, Glover 
Cravatter 


Maker of Shirts that fit 


SESEEECE 


CLEANING PRESSING Down Town On the Hill 


142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 
(2) Shops (1) Factory 


SLE EE ROC IOI Meer tere otatoakar caterer eater ol teeake 


DYEING and REPAIRING 
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STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 


THE ONLY PLACE WHERE YOU CAN GET REAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 5c. WE DO DEVELOP- 
ING AND PRINTING, PICTURE FRAMING AND 
WATCHMAKING. &* a s ws * 


CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORE SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGOIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES, AND FINE JEWELRY 


136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y-. 
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Cor. Buffalo and Eddy BE ON THE 
SAFE SIDE! 


H. M. Spang & Co. 


Mercbant e 
needn’t fear a visit from 


Tailors oe You the Sealer of Weights and 
= ae ~ Measures if you use... . 


New Stock Prices Right THATCHER 


Work Guaranteed 
MILK 
TRY ee 


RICE’S SEEDS| SS 


You won’t give over-capacity 


. either, because they are accurate! 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. Send for our free book. It tells 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y your profits. 
a % A 


- THATCHER MFG. CO. 


SOLD BY MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
EVERYWHERE 


Circular No. 7 of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, March, 
I910, speaking of San José scale, says: “The Lime-Sulfur Wash, 
either home-made or commercial, and the soluble oil sprays are the 


most satisfactory remedies for this pest. The soluble oil sprays, either 
home-made or commercial, are probably best for treating the apple, 
4 because the oil spreads better on the downy twigs of the apple.’’ 


“Scalecide’’ is the acknowledged leader of all soluble oils—the only one 

PR ~ | containing distinct fungicidal properties; standing the test for the 

past six years on all kinds of fruit trees. ‘‘Scalecide’’ has no substitute 

There are other reasons. A postal request to Dept. A will bring you by return mail, free, our book, ‘Modern 
Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,’’ and new booklet, ‘““SCALECIDE, the Tree-Saver.”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Station in the United 
States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price; 50-gal. bbls., $25.00; 


30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5=gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church 
Street, New York City. 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 


The Cornell University Brooder Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, we ‘ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State yes <cooe 
College here at Cornell Cy 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


RRR RoR ROR 


SUN=RAY 
THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 
FOR SALE AT 


THE eR ALA BOTeL AND CAFES 


POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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per Apple Seedlings i 


Grown, Straight or Branched 


* 
Both American and French ¢ 


Roots, all grades. Order now. 


Apple Grafts 


Piece or Whole Roots. Long 
list of varieties. Ask for 
prices. 


Also a general line of nursery stock. 


Shenandoah Shenandoah Nurseries 


D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


i Shenandoah, Page County, lowa 
SELEEELELEEELEPEEEEEEEEESE 
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MILK-FERMENT 
CULTURES 


much in demand owing to its exceptional 
medicinal and nutritive qualities. 

Full particulars accompany the Culture 
for preparing Starter and manipulating 
the milk or cream for making butter, 
cheese-or- commercial. buttermilk. 

Used and recommended by some of 
the best dairy experts in the country. 

Price, 50 cents for two-ounce bottle, 
postpaid. Write for circular. 


Bulgara : 


Milk-Ferments Co. 


515 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


EEEEELECEELESELELELELEPE TELE | 


Pure cultures of Bacillus bulgaricusand & 
Bacillus lactis acidi, also a special mixed 
culture for preparing at home as well as 
in creameries and other institutions the 
Bulgarian type of fermented milk now so 

i 
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Your Chicks 
Over the 
Danger Line 


Feed them the latest im- 
preved Feed—the kind that’s 
steam-cooked; easily digested 
by weak, tiny chicks. Start 
them right with the 


H-O ic Fo 


Makes bone and insures healthy 
chicks; reduces mortality; a 
wonderful help through those 
first few weeks of feeding. 


H-O Poultry Feed, Scratching 
Feed, Poultry Mash—all produce 
results that show a wonderful 
credit to the H-O Feeds. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them, write us. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 


Gen. Sales Agt., Hartford, Conn. 
THE H-O COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FRUIT TREES FROM THE GROWER 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


Culver Road and Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We Grow Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Grape, Berry, Hedge 
We Import Rare Ornamentals, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Vines 
SEND FOR OUR NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER BOOK 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine. 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 


GRAPE VINES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Also Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Vines, 
Shrubs and Plants. A very large and splendid assortment. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1875 
Can show thousands of testimonials from every part of this country 


and Canada. 


Glad to show stock to anybody interested at any and all times. 
Nursery within 1-6 mile of trolley. 


References: R.G. Dunn & Co. and Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies, 
also all the banks in Fredonia and Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price List mailed free. 


LEWIS BOESCH & SON 
Box O FREDONIA, N. Y. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less carload lots 
Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 
placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE ” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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TO DESTROY APHIS, THRIPS, ETC. WITHOUT INJURY 
TO FOLIAGE, SPRAY WITH 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


Sulphate of Nicotine 


Owing to the large dilution, neither foliage nor fruit is stained. 

Like our “ Black Leaf’’ Extract, ‘‘ Black Leaf 40’’ may be applied 
when trees are in full bloom and foliage, without damage to either. 

Also, “‘ Black Leaf 40” is perfectly soluble in water—no clogging 


of nozzles. 
PRICE: 


1034-lb. can, $12.50 makes 1000 gallons, ‘5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
2%-lb. can, 3.25 makes 240 gallons, ‘5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
Y%-lb. can. .85 makes 47 gallons, ‘5-100 of 1 Pct. Nicotine.” 
These prices prevail at ALL agencies in railroad towns throughout 
the United States. If you cannot thus obtain ‘‘ Black Leaf 40,” send us 
P. O. Money Order and we will ship you by Express, prepaid. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Company 


Incorporated LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Rennet Extract, Cheese Color, Lactic Ferment Culture, Rennet Tablets and Cheese 
Color Tablets are INDISPENSABLE TO CHEESE MAKERS 
Because they are always Uniform, Superior in Strength and Quality and are unexcelled 
in Reliability. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
DANISH BUTTER COLOR 


is the strongest and most uniform and is used by nearly all prize winners. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 
LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


makes a vigorous starter for Butter, Cheese and Commercial: Buttermilk. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


MEN: BE 
PRODUCERS! 


After college, come out into the 


Prosperity States of America: 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and engage in General 
Farming, Fruit Growing, Cattle, Poultry 
and Hog Raising, Dairying: grow Alfalfa 
and Sugar Beets. You will be assured of a 
steady market and good prices for all you can produce. Excellent land 
at moderate cost—a fine, healthful climate—prosperous cities and towns 
close at hand along the Northern Pacific Railway. Write now for 
“Opportunities” book and ‘‘Through the Fertile Northwest.’’ Address 


L. J. BRICKER, General Immigration Agent, St. Paul 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Passenger Agent, St. Paul 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


The Smallest Garden Needs a Spray Pump 
but a small, light spray pump is all you need. We 
suggest our ‘‘Bordeaux’’ pump—used with a pail. 
It’s one of the many 


GOULDS sprayers 


all of which are made to withstand long, hard 
service and to resist the chemical action of 
spraying compounds. 
Look for the name ‘‘Goulds.”’ It identifies the 
best spray pumps. Write for our book, 
**How to Spray—When to Spray— 
Which Sprayer to Use’”’ 


You need it for the valuable spraying formulas it con- 
tains. It also gives information on all types of spray 
pumps, large and small. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO., 16 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, W. Y. 
** Largest eee of Pumps = Every Service.’ 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Make your $5,000 Farm 
Worth $25,000 :::::: 


A farm that yields $1,000 a year is worth, say $5,000; if 
it yields $5,000 a year, it is worth $25,000, and so on. It 
takes good management and many acres to produce $1,000 
net each year raising grain and stock. Good management on 
only a few acres will produce $1,000 net a year growing fruit. 
A fruit farm of the same size as a grain farm, in the same 
location, with the same amount of work, will yield and be 
worth five times as much when it is offered for sale. 
ORCHARDS DO IT; THAY ARE SAFE AND PROFITABLE 

With modern methods you can produce large crops of per- 
fect fruit every year. Market demands are such that you can 
sell this fruit for at least three times the producing cost. Success 
in fruit growing is only a matter of following well-known rules. 
Granted that you have the ambition and energy, and sufficient 
capital, you are absolutely safe in planting an orchard. If you 
know how, so much the better; if not, don’t let that hinder 
you—we'll tell you how. 


“HOW TO GROW AND MARKET FRUIT” 

Explains what is needed, why it’s needed, and then 
directs you how to do everything required. Nearly 150 pages, 
24 pages of pictures that show how, strongly bound, will last 
for years. Free to customers who buy $5 worth or more of 
trees. To others the price is 50 cents, subject to rebate on 
$5 order. 

Our live 1912 catalog tells you what you ought to know 
when you plant trees. Ready in February and sent free. 
Write for it today. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
A. AVE., BERLIN, MARYLAND 
Valuable Maryland and Delaware Farms for Sale. Write for particulars. 
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IF SUCCESS AFTER FORTY 


GAINED 


BY ‘‘WORKING LIKE SIXTY”’ 


HOW IS SUCCESS 


AFTER SIXTY WON? 


For three generations the Pope family have lived on Bonnymeade Farm at 
Manchester, Maine, while pursuing their trade of blacksmiths. The grandfather, 
John Pope, marketed the first tempered steel hay forks in America; but com- 

tition finally compelled him to give up their manufacture. His son, Alton S. 

pe, marketed the first tempered steel wedge for granite quarries, but once 
more the competition of big manufacturers made their business unprofitable. 
Then it was that Chas. S. Pope, of the third generation, and already nearly six- 
ty years of age, gave up the iness of his ancestors and went to dairying in 
earnest, using a 


United States Cream Separator 

That was twelve years ago. Since then Mr. Pope has done more for his 
family and accumulated more wealth than he or the two preceding generations 
had been able to accumulate following their trade. He has given his three sons 
a college education, He has bought on several hundred acres of farm land 
and erected new buildings. Last year he sold 

SB $9,000 worth of Cream 
Read Mr. Pope’s letter: 
Manchester, Me., Feb. 5, 1912. 

We have used the U. S. Separator for 
over 10 years and have no desire to make 
achange. In proof of the extra quality of 
cream, can say that we are furnishing cream 
for the table of Mr. B—— of Boston, who 
is the expert judge of butter cream and 
milk at the various dairyconventions. He 


ces it superior to any he has found 
Er flavor, smoothness and Leceiae apali- 
ties. 


We have received the rotary washer 
for washing the bowl of the Interlocking 
Separator and find that it cleans the sec- 
tins in two minutes so that it requires 
very little more washing. 

Chas. S. Pope & Sons, 
Investigate and you will be convinced. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses in Every Dairy Section of the Country. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


NO EXCUSE FOR ANY COW OWNER 
BEING WITHOUT ONE 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells pene or makes 
butter “ould be without a cream separator and there is no 


he should not ate the i 


you that a good cream 
separator will give you a 
great deal more and a great 
deal better butter than you 
can make with gravity 
setting system, and equally, 
of ea more and better 


» if you are selling 


cry 
The DE “vee is ac- 
y creamery- 
dairymen os i 
to be the “* Worid’s Stand- 
ard ® and Le — and only 
separator t always ac- 
complishes the best results 
possible and aiways gives 
satisfaction. 
You cannot make the 
excuse that you can’t afford 
oa a De Laval, because 
ad ewe only save its cost 
over any gravity setting in six months an laa other separator in a year 
but i 7 ert for cash or on such liberal canes that it will actually 
pay for i 
A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the matter 
SrA arde nie can’t afford to make cream or butter without the use 


cream separator. 
The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate this to 
your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE De LavAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


PRESS OF W. PF. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, NW. Y. 











